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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  Mm  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^-neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  gTeai  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
'attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfisarless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


MR  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Nestor  of  the  Liberal  party  lias  spoken.  After 
an  [enforced  retirement  from  public  life  of  nearly  four 
years,  in  the  largest  building  that  Birmingham  could 
provide,  to  an  immediate  audience  of  over  fifteen 
thousands,  to  an  audience  reached  through  the  medium 
ofi  the  press  of  perhaps  as  many  millions,  the  man 
who  has  of  all  men  during  the  last  thirty  years  best 
represented,  in  the  field  of  practical  politics,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  more  enlightened  half  of  the  English  nation, 
has  once  more  laid  bare  a  mind  in  which  boldness  and 
sobriety,  caution  and  earnestness,  seem  equally  blended. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  diflBculty  of  the  task 
Mr  Bright  had  undertaken ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  permanent  effect  is  concerned,  it  was  a  very 
awkward  one — so  awkward  that  even  now  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  solve  it  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  national  misfortune  of  a  Tory  interregnum. 
But  however  thorny  may  be  the  paths  through  which 
Mr  Bright  must  needs  lead  his  colleagues,  if  they  are  to 
be  rescued  from  the  absurd  position  into  which  they 
have  drifted  in  his  absence,  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  meeting  of  Wednesday  last  could  hardly  have 
been  more  favourable  for  immediate  oratorical  effect.  The 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr 
Chamberlain,  and  carried  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  sufficiently  showed  the  temper  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  it.  Fifteen 
thousand  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  met  in  the 
capital  of  the  hardware  manufacture  to  rejoice  with  Mr 
Bright  “  on  his  restoration  to  health,”  and  “  his  ability 
to  resume  the  labours  of  statesmanship,”  to  express  a 
hope  that  his  entrance  into  the '  Ministry  ”  may  be 
regarded  “  as  a  pledge  of  distinctly  Liberal  policy  in  the 
future,”  and  to  hear  his  opinions  and  ^dvicewith  regard 
to  that  future.  The  fact  is  the  meeting  was  not  in  a 
critical  mood,  and  in  this  they  reflected  the  sentiments 
of  the  Liberals  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  all  very 
glad  to  get  Mr  Bright  again  among  us ;  and  if  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  taught  us  to 
narrowly  scrutinise  every  proposal  of  the  present 
Government,  our  confidence  in  the  man  who  has  lately  * 
joined  that  Government  is  unabated.  j 

Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry  is  dogged  by  the  suspicion  of  i 
the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  Mr  Bright  , 
has  the  most  thorough  confidence  of  the  most  thorough  I 
Liberals.  It  is  significant  that  the  men  who  met  to  ! 
express  their  trust  in  him,  and  their  hope  that  he  would  | 
succeed  in  helping  the  cause  of  progress  as  of  yore, 
singled  out  the  name  of  Mr  Fawcett  among  those  who 
had  sent  letters  of  apology  for  absence,  and  made  the 
building  ring  with  acclamations  for  one  whose  Liberalism 
IS  as  firmly  based  as  Mr  Bright’s,  and  carried  somewhat 
higher.  Sir  Bright  addressed,  according  to  the  Olohe^ 

“  an  audience  with  whom  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  not 
the  best  passports  to  popularity;”  and  as,  in  the 
vocabulary  of  our  contemporary,  “  loyalty  ”  means  Court 
flunkeyism,  and  “  patriotism  ”  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
the  assertion  is  strictly  correct.  The  new  Chancellor  of 


the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  may  not  be  pr^ared  to  follow 
the  more  advanced  Radicalism  of  the  present  day,  but 
!  he  will  never  betray  it.  He  will  go  so  far  as  his  con¬ 
science  permits,  and  will  give  to  what  it  does  not  permit 
an  open  and  consistent  opposition.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Mr  Bright  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those 
w’ho  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  questions  which 
he  thinks  will  “  keep  ”  beyond  the  term  of  his  natural 
life. 

A  great  part  of  Mr  Bright’s 'speech  was  merely  an 
an^lification  of  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  values  what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
five  years,  not  only  because  some  progress  has  been 
made ;  but  principally,  it  seems,  because  principles  have 
been  adopted  which  will  bear  much  more  fruit  than  that 
which  has  already  been  gathered.  We  have  seen  that  a 
State  Church  can  be  disestablished  and  disendowed,  and 
that  bishops  can  be  relieved  of  their  legislative  functions. 
Mr  Bright  holds  that  all  established  churches  will  go 
j  the  way  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  all  bishops  will  be 
taught  that  their  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  The 
I  adoption  of  household  suffrage  in  boroughs  has,  he 
I  thinks,  made  its  adoption  in  counties  inevitable  within  a 
I  short  time;  and  when  this  comes,  a  redistribution  of 
I  political  power  must  come  with  it.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
I  forms  a  precedent  for  Imperial  legislation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people  against  “  certain  absolute 
rights  of  property  that  have  been  assumed  to  rest  in  the 
landlords.”  We  shall,  he  holds,  very  soon  have  to 
recognise  that  “  what  the  agricultural  class  in  this 
country  requires  is  that  the  land  should  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  that  there  should  be  steps  by  which  the  best, 
cleverest,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  frugal  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  could  gradually  make  their  way  to 
a  better  and  higher  position.  That  can  never  be  with 
land  laws  such  as  we  now  have — land  laws  which  tend 
everywhere  to  keep  great  estates  and  great  farms  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  reach  or  |ihe  expectation,  or  the  dream 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.”  Ho  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  Ballot,  ”  whether  we  win  elections  or  loss  them.” 
The  aristocratic  monopoly  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
army,  and  the  assumption  by  the  aristocratic  assembly 
of  the  highest  judicial  functions,  had  both  been  put  an 
end  to.  Lastly,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  Parliament  had  affirmed  “  the  great 
principle,  which  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  country 
before,”  that  “  by  public  grants,  by  public  rates,  by 
partial  application  of  the  power  of  compulsion,  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  country  is  henceforward 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  State.” 

With  reference  to  this  last  question,  Mr  Bright  was 
obliged  to  modify  his  policy  in  dealing  with  the  preceding 
ones.  As  a  friend  of  the  present  Ministry,  he  did  wisely 
in  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  the  affirmation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Ballot  and  of  the  Abolition  of  Purchase, 
and  in  saying  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  those  pnnci- 
ples  had  been  carried  out.  He  was  equally  wise  in 
passing  over  the  Licensing  Act  and  several  other  paternal 
measures  of  the  Government.  His  silence  on  Mr  Lowe  s 
finance  was  also  very  judicious;  the  more  so  as  his 
opinion  of  it  cannot  be  doubtful.  On  the  Education 
question,  however,  he  dared  not,  even  if  be  desired  to 
be,  silent ;  and,  having  to  speak,  he  spoke  with  all  his 
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for  its  ufcteriy  unconstitational  proceedingB ;  but  this 
weakoes*  only  furnishes  fresh  evidence  of  its  strategic 
skill.  When  the  present  Assembly  was  elected,  under 
circumstances  especially  favourable  to  the  Monarchical 
cause,  the  Monarchists  were  altogether  in  a  minority 
and  the  Legitimists  formed  only  one  portion  of  that 
minority.  During  more  than  two  years,  however,  they 
have  schemed  and  plotted,  and,  while  steadily  losing 
whatever  slight  favour  they  may  have  possessed  with  tlm 
nation,  they  have  as  steadily  gained  influence  and 
authority  in  the  direction  of  the  national  affairs.  For  a 
long  time  they  alternately  coaxed  and  frightened 
M.  Thiers,  allowing  him  to  remain  master  of  the 
situation  so  long  as  he  played  their  game,  in  using  the 
form  of  a  Republic  for  the  repression  of  Republicanism, 
When  he  had  done  all  they  could  expect  him  to  do,  and 

>  some 


old  frankness.  The  25th  clause,  he  says,  “  is  a  clause 
which  collects  rates  from  all  ratepayers,  and  applies  those 
rates  partly  to  the  support  of  Catholic  schools,  but  very 
much  more  to  the  support  of  Church  of  England  schools 
over  which  the  ratepayers  had  no  kind  of  control  what¬ 
soever.’*  This,  he  declares,  “  is  an  evil  principle,  and 
one  that  should  not  be  continued.”  But  his  quarrel  with 
the  Education  Act  is  not  confined  to  a  detail.  The  whole 
principle  of  the  measure  is,  in  his  opinion,  bad.  He 
stigmatises  it  as  a  measure  “  to  encourage  denomina¬ 
tional  education,  and,  where  that  was  impossible,  to  esta¬ 
blish  Board  scliools whereas  “  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
Bill  to  establish  Board  schools,  and  to  offer  inducements 
to  those  who  were  connected  with  the  denominational 
schools  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  Board.” 
The  veteran  reformer  declares  his  opinion  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  education,  “  through  the  sects,”  either 
“  truly  national  or  truly  good.”  The  very  election  of 
School  Boards  has  become  ”  a  squabble  between  Church 
and  C’liapel  and  Secularists.”  Mr  Bright,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  wrong  in  attributing  this  last-mentioned  fact  to 
the  influence  of  the  cumulative  vote.  The  contest  has 
degenerated  into  a  sectarian  squabble  because  Parlia¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry,  relegated  the 
theological  question  to  the  constituencies  instead  of 
resolutely  excluding  it.  If  the  cumulative  vote  were 
abolished  to-morrow.  School  Board  elections  would  still 
turn  on  theological  questions ;  and  the  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  dominant  sect  or  sects  would  have  a 
monopoly  of  representation  in  the  Boards.  “  A  general 
reconsideration  of  the  question  ”  will,  Mr  Bright  thinks, 
bo  soon  forced  upon  Parliament.  When  that  time  comes 
Liberals  will  know  that  in  Mr  Bright  they  have  one 
whom  they  can  tho^oug^lly  trust. 

On  the  three  great  questions  of  the  immediate  future 
— the  exclusion  of  theology  from  the  domain  of  politics, 
the  land  question,  and  Parliamentary  reform — Mr  Bright 
is  willing  to  go  quite  as  far  as  wo  can  expect  to  carry 
them  in  his  lifetime.  He  has  played  the  part  of  a  pioneer 
in  his  day ;  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  highest  happiness  of  his  kind,  if  he  wishes  to  confine 
his  endeavours  to  plucking  for  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
fruit  which  is  nearly  ripe,  and  which  he  has  helped  to 
ripen,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  Ho  has  never  aspired  to 
be  a  political  philosopher.  He  has  been  the  pilot  who 


I  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  his  really  yielding  to 
of  the  Republicans*  demands  for  Republican  institutions, 
they  cleverly  tripped  him  up,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  his  footing,  planted  themselves  firmly  in  his 
place.  How  thoroughly  anti-Republican  was  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  machinery  reorganised  by  M.  Thiers  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  Due  do  Broglie  was  able,  almost 
without  change,  to  use  it]  for  the  perfecting  of  his  Mo¬ 
narchical  plot.  Only  a  few  more  stringent  rules  for 
gagging  the  press  and  restraining  free  discussion, — only 
a  gradual  displacing  of  obnoxious  prefects  and  appoinU 
ment  of  trusty  officials  in  their  stead,  were  requisite  |o 
establish  a  perfect  net- work  of  civil  tyranny.  No  plots 
were  needed  for  adding  to  the  army  of  prefects  an  army 
of  priests,  but  great  tact  was  essential  to  the  combination 
of  the  military  force  with  these  two  other  agencies  for 
oppression.  Whether  the  Due  de  Broglie  has  so  tho¬ 
roughly  effected  this  crowning  task  as  to  have  converted 
Marshal  MacMahon,  accounted  as  honest  as  he  is  brave, 
into  a  traitor  to  his  country,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  has  made  of  the  sometime  Imperialist  general 
a  zealous  Monarchist  and  has  thus  secured  at  least  the 
neutrality  of  the  whole  army.  These  are  brave  exploits 
of  statecraft  which  they  who  have  watched  their  gradual 
working  out,  and  who  have  long  foreseen  their  results, 
can  most  readily  admire  while  they  detest  tbem.^ 
If  “  Henri  V.”  is  crowned  next  month,  the  French 
people  will  have  no  reason  to  affect  surprise  at 
the  monstrous  scandal,  and  they  will  be  bound  to- 
confess  that  they  have  brought  it  on  themselves 
by  their  apathy,  and  the  worse  than  apathy  with  which 
they  have  allowed  tho  new  chains  to  be  forged,  or  the 
old  chains  to  be  furbished  up,  of  their  enslavement 
They  have  allowed  a  “  National  **  Assembly,  elected  only 
to  make  peace  with  the  Germans,  to  say  how  they  should 
be  governed  during  two  years  and  a-half.  They  have 
allowed  M.  Thiers  to  develope  a  new  centralising  tyranny 
under  the  name  of  a  Republic.  They  have  allowed  the 
Due  de  Broglie  to  strengthen  that  tyranny,  and  to  make 
everything  ready  for  its  consummation  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  Bourbon  king,  who  proposes  to  rule  France 
as  though  all  its  history  during  the  last  hundred  years 
were  a  dream,  with  no  meaning  in  it. 

Perhaps  we  ought,  in  this  column,  to  be  discussing 
the  chances  of  the  promised  Restoration.  But  that 
seems  to  us  to  be  not  worth  doing.  While  the  danger 
was  remote,  on-lookers  might  without  indecency  amuse 


THE  BOURBON  CONSPIRACY. 

Whether  the  plot  for  the  restoration  of  “  Hereditary 
National  Constitutional  Monarchy,”  in  the  person  of 
“  Henri  V.,**  is  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  within 
the  next  fortnight  or  so  is  more  than  the  boldest  pro¬ 
phet  would  dare  to  say,  especially  as  the  issue  depends 
more  perhaps  upon  the  will  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
the  army  than  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pretender  and 
his  friends.  But,  whatever  happens,  and  however  we 
condemn  the  projects  of  the  Royalist  faction  and  deplore 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  thus  far  prospered,  we 
cannot  withhold  all  praise  from  that  faction  for  the  con¬ 
summate  ability  with  which  it  has,  during  the  past  two 
years,  worked  out  its  hateful  schemes.  That  it  is  not 
now  strong  enough  to  complete  the  schemes  by  a  coup 
(Vetaty  placing  the  Comte  de  Chambord  on  the  throne,  is, 
we  think,  proved  by  the  miserable  pretence  of  Constitu¬ 
tionalism,  with  which  it  now  attempts  to  had  sanction 
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France,  he  will  not  reign  by  virtue  of  any  anthority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  tlie  Versailles  Assembly,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  his  acceptance  by  the  Assembly  is  only 
a  pitiful  trick  for  humouring  some  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  have  a  vague  belief  in  Constitutional  systems  with- 
out  knowing  what  they  are.  If  he  is  to  be  King  the 
vote  of  the  Assembly  will  not  decide  the  matter ;  and 
however  the  vote  goes,  he  will  bo  equally  an  usurper. 
The  vote  of  a  group  of  priests  in  the  cloisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  or  of  a  cluster  of  gend’armes  in  a  corner  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  or  of  a  score  of  grisettes  at  the  Mabille, 
would  be  quite  as  authoritative.  In  the  presence  of  this 
threatened  usurpation,  it  is  mere  idlene.ss  to  prate  about 
the  propriety  of  filling  up  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  order  that  its  verdict  may  be  really  expressive  of 
the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Versailles  Assembly  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  representative 
body,  and  that  if  it  votes  at  all  on  the  question  of  the 
Monarchy,  that  will  be  only  the  crowning  insolence  of 
its  insolent  interferences  with  the  national  liberties 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  French  people  only  dis¬ 
grace  themselves  and  court  the  mockery  of  the  world 
by  recognising  the  Assembly  as  a  body  competent  to 
rule  them  in  any  way.  They  must  know  that 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  at  any  rate  does  not  re¬ 
cognise  it,  and  that  whatever  promises  he  may  graci¬ 
ously  allow  his  spokesmen  to  make  to  them  through 
it  will  be  as  worthless  as  the  lips  that  utter 
them.  France  is  now  governed  by  a  cluster  of  self-ap- 
appointed  rulers  who  have  placed  at  their  head  the 
greatest  soldier  in  the  country,  in  order  that  the  army 
may  stand  by  them  while  they  attempt  to  undo  all  the 
good  that  has  been  wrought  by  a  century  of  revolutions, 
and  thus  once  more  to  bring  the  people  under  subjuga¬ 
tion  to  the  priesthood  and  the  noblesse.  As  far  as  the 
noblesse  alone  is  concerned,  that  attempt  is  absurdly 
Quixotic  ;  but  priestcraft  is  still  a  power,  and  the  army 
is  stronger  than  ever.  What  “  Henri  V.”  will  do  when 
he  is  enthroned  at  Versailles  depends  not  at  all  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  but  only  on  his  agreement  with  the 
clergy  and-  his  influence  w’ith  the  army.  That  last 
cannot  possibly  endure  for  long,  and,  if  the  “King  “  is 
to  reign  at  all,  his  reign  will  certainly  be  a  short  one. 
But  that  it  should  be  even  a  likely  thing  for  him  to  reign 
at  all  is  a  deep  disgrace  to  France.  If  he  ever  sets  foot 
in  Paris  the  martyrs  of  the  Commune  will  be  indeed 
avenged.  B. 


CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe — a  struggle  which,  though  men  fight  on  each 
side  from  diflering  motives  and  under  various  banners, 
is  yet,  at  bottom,  an  encounter  between  the  clerical  and 
the  lay,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular,  the  Catholic 
and  the  positive  views  of  life.  Truly  men  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  both  parties  whose  uniforms  are 
neither  black  nor  white,  but  mixtures  of  various  shades  ; 
yet  it  is  the  Catholic  U1  tramontanes  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  opponents  of  supernaturalism  on  the  other,  who  are 
the  true  leaders  of  either  array.  At  this  moment  there 
is  but  one  country  where  the  contending  parties  argue 
on  “  the  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun,”  and  we  hope  the 
one  instance  -will  not  prove  contagions.  But  although 
men  elsewhere  may  not  think  it  necessary  to 

Prove  conclusions  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks, 

yet  the  contest  is  becoming  everywhere  very  bitter. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  at  pre.sent  where  the  true 
question  is  more  distinctly  raised,  and  Jesa  confused  with 
side  issues,  than  Germany.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
problems  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  have 
been  even  approached,  except  by  individuals  ;  but  that 
there  Church  and  State  are  unmistakably  wrestling  for 
the  mastery.  We  shall  be  best  enabled  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  two  parties  by  referring  to  the  report  of 
the  sermon  preached  by  Archbishop  Manning  on  Sunday 
last.  The  Catholic  prelate  undertook  to  explain  the 
letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany — a  correspondence  which  will, 


perhaps,  bo  referred  to  by  the  future  historian  ns 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  That  many, 
even  among  Catholics,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Emperor’s  letter  proceeded  from  strength  and  the 
Pope’s  from  weakness,  could  not  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  the  leader  of  Catholicism  in  England ; 
and  with  characteristic  ingenuity  ho  set  to  work  to 
remove  that  impression.  In  the  first  place  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  his  hearers  that  the  Emperor  had' 
accused  all  German  Catholics  of  conspiring  together- 
against  the  State,  although  no  one  could  be  better  awaro 
than  the  Archbishop  himself  that  the  Emperor’s  letter 
alluded  only  to  a  section  of  that  body.  Indeed  the  laws 
which,  according  to  Dr  Manning,  were  invented  for  the 
oppression  of  Catholics,  were  framed  for  the  protection 
of  the  mass  of  believers  in  that  creed  against  the  unduo 
assumption  of  power  by  their  leaders.  To  show  this  by 
one  example,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  inferior 
clergy  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Taking  advantage 
apparently  of  the  troublous  times,  the  bishops  of  that 
region  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  arrogated  to  • 
themselves  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  lower  order  of  clergy.  By  the  law  passed 
last  May  those  bishops  are  required  to  make  permanent 
appointments  in  such  cases,  and  to  notify  the  same  to* 
the  secular  authorities  for  their  approval.  The  clergy 
affected  by  this  change  are  said  very  generally  to  rejoice- 
in  the  prospect  of  being  no  longer  removable  at  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  bishop.  The  prelates  stand 
out  against  the  law,  and  serious  consequences  secnQ> 
likely  to  ensue.  This  example  is  a  fair  one  to  show  that 
the  freedom  for  which  the  Ultramontancs  clamour  is  by 
no  means  to  be  shared  by  the  lower  clergy  and  laity,  but 
is  liberty  to  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  to  govern  their 
flocks  at  their  own  absolute  pleasure. 

The  second  assertion  made  by  Dr  Manning  is  a  vehe¬ 
ment  contradiction  of  the  Emperor’s  declaration  that  his 
laws  are  not  directed  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  asser¬ 
tions,  inasmuch  as  the  “  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  varies 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  speakers.  It  is  quite 
^certain  that  the  action  of  the  German  Government  is  not 
calculated  to  be  prejudicial  to  that  which  Protestant  and 
educated  lay-Catholio  Germany  means  by  religion.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  Falk  laws  are  inoompatiblo 
with  the  exercise  of  religion  as  understood  by  the  Popo- 
and  Dr  Manning.  As  long  as  any  body  of  men  unite  in 
a  form  of  worship,  the  exercise  of  which  clashes  in  no 
degree  with  the  functions  of  the  State,  but  is  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  religions  doctrines— to  “lunar  poli¬ 
tics  ”  in  short — so  long  no  wise  Government  will  meddlo- 
or  make  in  the  matter.  The  opinions  of  the  religionists 
may  be  baseless,  their  sentiments  extravagant,  even  their- 
morality  may  be  none  of  the  best ;  yet  if  they  do  not 
teach  sedition,  or  attempt  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  to  the  State,  they  are  best  left  alone.  But  when 
a  powerful  organisation  directs  all  its  influence  in  the 
pulpit,  the  school,  the  confessional,  and  elsewhere,  to 
teach  men  that  their  truest  allegiance  is  due  to  authori¬ 
ties  dwelling  in  another  country,  and  to  establish  its 
chief  dignitaries  in  a  position  above  and  beyond  the  law, 
then  the  State  must  be  short-sighted  indeed  which  does 
not  recognise  in  such  claims  a  challenge  to  combat 
d  outrance.  Of  course  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  such  pretensions  in  a  summary  manner 
is  most  evident  where  the  Church  w-hich  makes  them  is 
established  by  and  in  connection  with  the  State.  It  is 
in  the  exercise  of  this,  its  undoubted  duty,  as  we  think,, 
that  Germany  is  limiting  that  which  Dr  Manning  deems, 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  Pope  and  his  party 
wish  to  see  ecclesiastical  questions  carried  in  ultimate 
appeal  to  Rome ;  the  Germans  declare  that  disciplinary 
power  shall  be  exercised  only  by  German  authorities,  and. 
that  the  final  appeal  shall  be  to  German  Courts.  The 
Ultramontane  party  desire  to  train  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  in  their  own  way  ;  the  State  insists  that  they  shall 
be  so  educated  as  to  ensure  their  being  intelligent 
German  gentlemen,  not  mere  soulless  tools  in  Jesuit 
hands.  “  In  a  word,”  says  Dr  Manning  in  his  letter  to- 
the  TimeSf  “compulsory  un-Catholic  education  for  the 
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priestliood,  the  authority  of  Ober-Priisidents  substituted  self-education,  a  merit  all  the  more  conspicnons  at 
for  that  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  authority  of  a  ‘  Royal  Oxford  because  of  its  rarity.  Again,  passing  by  the 
Tribunal  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ’  substituted  for  that  aims  of  these  two  societies  as  they  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  Pope — such  are  the  sum  and  purport  of  the  of  their  founders,  or  commend  themselves  now  to  sup* 
Falk  decrees.”  ‘‘In  a  word,”  answers  the  German  porters  and  sympathisers,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
nation,  ”  yon  want  to  set  up  a  violent  and  loud-voiced  between  the  results  achieved  by  each.  The  Oxford  Union 
section  of  Catholics  as  lords  over  their  brethren,  to  give  may  point  with  considerable  complacency  to  the  names 
liberty  to  the  few  to  rob  the  many  of  their  freedom,  to  of  those  who  attended  the  jubilee  celebration ;  and 

take  the  power  of  honest  independent  thought  from  all  though  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  her  members _ 

whose  minds  you  can  crush  into  your  educational  mould,  notably  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Lowe — were  absent,  the 
and  to  teach  Germans  to  have  a  higher  object  than  the  honour  of  having  helped  to  educate  such  intellects  as 
welfare  of  Germany  :  you  claim  ‘  freedom  ’  to  do  these  those  of  Lord  Selborne,  Archbishop  Manning,  and  the 
things,  and  you  shall  not  have  it.”  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (we  are  speaking  now  of  strength 

Of  the  result  of  this  conflict  we  have  little  doubt.  The  and  general  versatility  of  intellect,  and  not  of  the  mould 
German  Government  is  strong,  and  apparently  united  ;  it  into  which  it  may  have  run)  must  not  be  underrated, 
has  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  opinion  all  But  if  the  Oxford  Union  can  point  to  successes  in  law, 
through  the  country,  and  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  politics,  literature,  and  religion,— -a  Lord  Chancellor,  an 
the  German  section  at  least  of  the  population  in  Austria  ;  Attorney- General,  a  Prime  Minister,  three  Secretaries 
and  the  subtle  enemy  is  at  last  compelled  to  fight  in  of  State,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Primates  of 
open  field,  where  their  tricky  tactics  will  avail  them  England, — the  Birkbeck  Institution  occupies  no  sphere 
little.  But  w'e'wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  subordinate  usefulness,  and  makes,  when  it  is 


that  the  same  battle  is  being  fought  in  every,  or  almost 
every,  country.  The  fire  which  in  some  parts  bursts  into 
open  flame  may  elsewhere  be  smouldering  underneath 
the  surface  ;  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  The  preten¬ 
sions  of  Catholics  (that  is  of  LTltramontane  Catholics) 
are  quite  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Liberal  sort ;  and  the  former  party  at  least 
are  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  and  are  taking  their 
measures  accordingly. 

There  is  no  just  pretext  for  asserting,  as  many  of  the 
Catholics  do,  that  we  are  guilty  of  inconsistency  and 
intolerance  in  disallowing  their  claims.  As  long  as 
they  confine  themselves  to  abstract  speculation,  we  have 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  them.  Where  their  clergy  are 
in  no  shape  paid  by  the  State,  the  State  makes  no  claim 
to  assist  in  their  nomination  or  removal.  But  when 
once  Catholics,  or  other*religious  societies,  enter  upon  a 
course  of  political  action,  or  connect  themselves  by  receipt 
of  pay  or  otherw  ise  with  the  body  politic,  every  conside¬ 
ration  of  duty — and  even  of  bare  self-preservation — com¬ 
pels  the  State  to  limit  their  freedom.  In  a  free  country 
men  may  think  w  hat  they  like,  and  say  what  they  like  ; 
but  they  can  only  act  as  they  like  as  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with  a  similar  liberty  in  their  neighbours, 
and  with  the  well-being  of  the  State.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Englishmen  will  “clear  their  minds  of  cant  ” 
on  this  subject ;  as  in  Ireland  the  necessity  is  imminent, 
and  in  England  need  may  hereafter  arise  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  Catholic  claims  with  a  perfectly  just, 
yet  strong  and  unsparing  hand.  M.  W.  M. 


UNIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  assembly  of  notables  that  met  at  Oxford  on 
Wednesday  last,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Union  Debating  Society  of  that  University,  in  some 
respects  boars  comparison  with  the  inauguration,  by  an 
address  from  Professor  Faw  cett,  of  the  fiftieth  session  of 
the  London  Birkbeck  Institution,  on  the  same  evening. 

Although  differing  widely  in  origin,  method,  aims, 
and  results,  these  tw’O  societies,  w’hose  anniversaries  are 
thus  accidentally  coincident,  may  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting,  the  one  in  a  high  and  the  other  in  a  low  degree, 
the  advantages  of  an  unfettered,  and  in  its  widest  sense 
unsectarian  education.  The  Oxford  Union,  founded  by 
such  men  as  Dean  Milman  and  Augustus  Hare,  and  the 
Birkbeck  Institution,  which  owes  its  origin  to  men  of  a 
wholly  different  stamp — Bentham,  and  Brougham,  and 
Birkbeck— may  in  this  light  be  placed  side  by  side. 
The  Oxford  debates  have  no  counterpart  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institution;  and  on  the  other  band  the  lectures  and 
classes  in  London  have  nothing  to  correspond  to  them 
in  the  Oxford  Union.  The  Birkbeck  Institution  offers 
educational  facilities,  supplemented  by  reading-rooms 
and  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  whilst  in  the 
Oxford  Union  the  “  club  ”  element  preponderates,  gently 
stimulated  by  debates.  But  in  spite  of  these  distinc¬ 
tions  the  two  possess  a  common  merit  as  incitements  to  ! 


rationally  considered,  no  meaner  claim  to  public  recog¬ 
nition  when  it  boasts  of  ordinary  success  at  the  Bar,  in 
business,  and  in  Civil  Service  competitions.  If  the  con¬ 
tributory  elements  in  each  case  are  placed  side  by  side 
the  Birkbeck  Institute  has  no  more  reason  to  look  down 
on  the  Oxford  Union,  than  the  Oxford  jubilee  celebrants  of 
Wednesday  last  have  for  despising  their  less  known  con¬ 
temporary.  Briefly,  the  Birkbeck  students  have  in  the 
main  attained  success  in  spite  of  the  incidents  of  birth, 
education,  wealth,  and  position  in  society,  which  have  all 
run  in  favour  of  the  Oxford  men  ;  and  if  it  be  alleged,  as 
against  the  Oxford  society,  that  most  of  her  successes 
have  been  in  the  narrow  groove  of  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment,  or  that  her  most  noteworthy  men  are  remarkable 
for  their  exclusiveness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
may  be  and  are  hundreds  of  unknown  Oxford  men  who, 
though  perhaps  of  inferior  mental  calibre,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  an  unfettered  and 
unbiassed  self-education  offered  mainly  by  the  Union 
i  society,  and  have  succeeded  in  precisely  the  same  lines, 
and  to  precisely  the  same  extent,  as  have  the  students 
at  the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  this  half  apology  for  insti¬ 
tutions  of  which  the  Oxford  Union  is  a  type,  l^ause  the 
fact  that  in  facilities  for  a  sound,  many-sided,  and  liberal 
self-education,  they  bear  an  appreciable  though  faint  like¬ 
ness  to  such  institutions  as  the  Birkbeck,  is  often  over¬ 
looked,  and  it  is  alleged  against  them  that  they  are  mere 
nurseries  for  bishops,  Tory  legislators,  and  High  Church 
lawyers.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  number 
of  advanced  thinkers  who  can  claim  paternity  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions,  is  so  small  compared  with 
those  who  have  risen  by  other  help,  that  a  charge  of 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  is  not  unnaturally  pre¬ 
ferred  against  them.  ^  . 

We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  now,  or  have  at  any 
time  within  recent  years,  received  the  pick  of  intellectual 
England.  The  leaven  of  worthlessness  and  insipid 
respectability  pervades  every  batch  of  freshmen,  and 
the  after  successes  of  University  men,  bounded  as  they 
are  by  hard  and  fast  lines,  are  due,  we  believe,  to  the 
peculiar  educational  facilities  which  guide  the  minds  of 
the  most  intellectual,  with  the  utmost  available  skill,  into 
those  particular  channels.  That  successful  University 
men  are  not  even  more  one-sided  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  that  Universities  are  not  even  worse  seminaries  for 
youths  of  mediocre  or  inferior  abilities  than  they  have 
proved  to  be,  is  due  to  the  under-life  of  free  discussion 
and  individual  intellectual  development  of  which  the 
Union  in  each  University  forms  the  nucleus.  We  do 
not  now  refer  so  much  to  the  Union  debates — though 
these,  of  course,  have  some  educational  value — as  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  University  systems  of  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  politics  have  been,  and  still  are,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  narrow  and  exclusive,  the  intellectual  life 
stimulated  by  the  Union  is  purely  a  voluntary  one, 
beyond  the  reach  of  authority,  and  free  to  develop  itself 
in  any  and  all  directions. 
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On  Wednesday  last  the  speakers  at  the  Oxford  jubilee  the  marked  effect  on  English  Radicalism  of  the  great 
alluded,  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  perfectly  French  Revolution,  and  he  is  quite  at  fault  in  asserting 
educated  men,  to  the  honour  and  glo^  achieved  by  the  that  the  Paris  Commune  and  the  Intransigente  rebellion 
great  men  of  the  Union,  dead  and  alive,  but  they  seem  have  given  new  strength  to  Conservatism  in  this  coun- 
to  have  missed,  one  and  all,  the  point  which,  whether  try.  They  have  turned  a  few  spurious  Liberals  into 
these  men  had  become  political  and  ecclesiastical  digni-  Tories,  but  have  in  no  w’ay  lessened  the  force  of  that 
taries  or  not,  would  have  remained  its  chief  merit,  viz.,  Republican  movement  w’hich,  without  much  show,  is 
the  almost  incalculable  assistance  the  Union  has  afforded  progressing  far  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  the 
to  the  University,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  Tories  like  to  admit,  or  will  even  allow  themselves  to 
years,  in  opening  a  doorway  to  self-education.  The  believe.  Nothing  will  strengthen  it  so  much  as  such 
artizan  class,  and  the  middle  classes  generally,  who  naive  admissions  as  the  Quarterly  makes  when  it  declares 
have  the  facilities  for  self-education  in  the  institutions  a  propos  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  county  fran- 
of  which  the  Birkbeck  is  a  type,  are  in  a  position  to  pity  chise,  that  “  the  poor  rural  householders  are  almost  the 
and  despise  the  educational  resources  of  Oxford  and  most  dependent  class  existing  amid  us,”  and  that  “  the 
Cambridge,  in  this  respect  so  meagre  ;  but  there  is  one  Ballot  in  sparse  districts  is  utterly  futile,  and  the  labourer 
link  which  connects  the  two  systems,  which  has  done  who  cultivates  Radicalism  among  Tory  farmers,  squires 
much  and  will  do  more  to  keep  alive  in  the  Universities  and  clergy,  will  pass  a  stormy  existence.”  The  labourers 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  is  supplied  by  the  Union  and  their  friends  hardly  needed  this  complacent  asscr- 
Societies.  C.  tion  of  discreditable  facts,  and  we  may  trust  to  their 

_  seeing  that  the  Ballot  is  promptly  made  a  reality  instead 

of  a  sham,  and  that  effectual  means  of  some  sort  are 
THE  QUARTERLY  0'S  “THE  CONFLICTS  OF  for  restraining  the  tyrannies  of  Tory  farmers, 

THE  FUTURE.”  squires,  and  clergy. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  aware  of  that,  and  he 
T  here  was  nothing  worth  commenting  upon  in  Lord  trembles  for  the  squires  and  clergy  who  have  hitherto  had 
Salisbury  s  speech  on  “  heroic  legislation  ”  at  Hertford  pretty  much  their  own  way  in  the  country.  And,  seeing 
last  week ;  but  the  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  contains  that  squires  and  clergy  are  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  he 
a  very  notable  article,  ostensibly  on  “  the  programme  of  has  some  reason  for  calling  upon  the  Whigs  to  join  with 
the  Radicals,  but  really  on  the  forthcoming  relations  the  Tories  in  buckling  on  their  armour  for  “  the  two 
between  the  Tories  and  tho  “  moderate  Liberals,”  or,  as  great  conflicts  of  the  future,  the  battle  of  Property  and 
we  should  prefer  to  call  them,  the  Whigs.  The  latter  the  battle  of  the  Church,”  These  are  undoubtedly  the 
title  has  lately  gone  out  of  favour,  and  it  is  stu-  two  chief  battles  that  will  have  to  be  fought  out  between 
diously  and  with  good  reason  avoided  by  the  Quarterly  “  poverty  and  philosophy  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
politician.  It  would  never  do  for  the  Tories  to  invite  the  other,  those  who  believe  that  philosophy  is  an 
the  Whigs  ^  to  combine  with  them  in  an  offensive  invention  of  the  devil  and  poverty  a  blessed  institution, 
and  defensive  alliance  against  the  Radicals ;  but  it  “  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,”  said  Christ ;  and 
is  quite  decorous  for  Conservatives  to  argue  with  squires  and  parsons  consider  that  to  do  anything  towards 
moderate  Liberals  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  union  falsifying  that  maxim  would  be  no  less  dishonouring  to 
between  them  for  the  subversion  of  the  plots  of  Christianity  than  inconvenient  to  themselves.  It  is  a 
those  Liberals  who  know  no  moderation,  and  that  is  divine  appointment  that  we  should  have  great  land- 
what  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  does  with  much  owners  and  powerful  priests,  and  just  as  the  great 
tact  and  some  effrontery.  His  proposal  that  the  “  mode-  landowners  cannot  flourish  without  their  modem  feudal 
rate  Liberals  ”  shall  secede  from  the  Government,  leaving  arrangement  of  farmers  and  serfs,  so  the  priests  cannot 
such  demagogues  as  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Bright  to  maintain  their  dignity  without  the  aid  of  a  State  Church, 
pursue  tho  wicked  courses  for  which  they  were  predes-  The  aristocratic  and  the  hierarchic  tyrannies  hang 
tinated,  and  shall  form  an  apathetic  Centre,  which  can  together,  and,  if  Radicals  see  the  necessity  of  overturning 
unostentatiously  be  a  most  powerful  support  to  the  Con-  them  one  at  a  time,  the  Conservatives — which  name 
servatives,  is  likely  to  startle  and  at  first  to  shock  the  may  now  be  taken  to  include  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories— 
persons  to  whom  it  is  made  ;  but  it  is  eminently  reason-  see  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  both, 
able,  and  only  points  to  a  re-arrangement  of  parties  that  The  Quarterly ^  after  its  wont,  calls  names  and  attempts  to 
has  long  been  impending,  and  that  all  honest  Radicals  bring  opprobrium  on  its  opponents,  by  speaking  of  them 
ought  to  desire.  The  (^arterly  cannot  be  more  anxious  as  socialists,  atheists,  and  the  like ;  but  that  falsification 
than  we  are  that  the  Whigs,  who  have  for  so  long  a  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one,  and  it  does  not  afiect  the 
time  taken  the  lead  in  reforming  movements  solely  in  truth  of  its  statement  that  landlordism  and  State  - 
order  that  they  may  betray  them,  should  appear  in  their  Chnrchism  are  the  two  things  to  bo  most  vigorously 
true  colours  as  trimmers  and  obstructives,  and  that  fought  for,  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  against  tho  assaults  of 
“  poverty  and  philosophy,”  according  to  this  writer’s  the  Radicals.  The  Radicals  have  made  no  secret  of 
definition,  should  be  left  to  fight  their  own  battle  against  their  plans,  though  those  plans  have  till  now  been  too 
the  unphilosophical  and  wealthy  classes.  The  first  effect  variously  and  confusedly  stated  by  rival  sections,  and 
of  that  would  be  to  turn  the  so-called  Liberal  majority  there  is  great  need  of  some  strong  motive  for  their  union 
in  the  country  into  a  minority ;  but  it  would  quickly  in  a  compact  body,  resolved  to  fight  boldly  for  its  prin- 
lead  to  a  healthy  growth  of  the  really  Liberal  party,  and  ciples,  and  to  eschew  the  treacherous  alliance  of  those 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  Liberal  programme  that  who  befriend  them  merely  in  order  that  they  may  hamper 
would  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  for  all  the  groups  of  re-  them.  Tho  Quarterly  Review  only  counsels  a  ro-arrange- 
formers  who  now  agree  in  little  else  than  dissatisfaction  ment  of  parties,  which,  for  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
at  the  tactics  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  Whig  supporters,  been  repeatedly  urging  the  Radicals,  for  their  own 
The  Quarterly  adduces  some  odd  arguments  in  favour  protection,  to  facilitate,  and  which,  during  this  summer, 
of  the  change  of  front  that  it  recommends  to  the  “  mode-  they  have  been  favouring  with  growing  energy  and 
rate  Liberals.”  Foremost  among  them,  and  therefore,  with  growing  profit  to  themselves.  The  proot  of  tms 
we  suppose,  most  important  in  its  opinion,  is  tho  plea,  appears  very  remarkably  in  the  whole  sj^ch  that  Mr 
hardly  borne  out  by  history,  that  English  politics  have  Bright  delivered  at  Birmingham,  and  in  the  Ministeml 
always,  when  wise,  been  prompted  by  opposition  to  Con-  changes  that  led  up  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Gladstone  in  is 
tinental  politics.  It  is  quite  true  that  English  Puri-  heart  approves  of  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  whether  ne 
fanism,  both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  political  force,  w'as  and  his  following  of  Liberals-by-conipulsion  in  m  ua  y 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  Catholic  persecutions  of  Alva  profit  by  it  is  not  of  much  public  importance.  w  i  y 
and  the  Guises,  and  by  such  royal  and  imperial  tyrannies  and  sullenly  the  Government  has  seen  the  .  * 

as  the  national  extinction  of  Bohemia ;  but  our  political  sity,  as  the  only  way  of  maintaining  its  own  » 

historian  forgets  how,  if  our  nation  has  profited  by  the  of  yielding,  in  brought 

oppressions  of  its  neighbours,  it  has  also  profited  by  of  the  Radicals.  Mr  s^vfng 

their  resistance  of  oppression.  He  altogether  ignores  back  to  office  as  the  last  exped  e  g 


'  A  &  af 

invention  of  the  devil  and  poverty  a  blessed  institution. 
“  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,”  said  Christ ;  and 
squires  and  parsons  consider  that  to  do  anything  towards 
falsifying  that  maxim  would  be  no  less  dishonouring  to 
Christianity  than  inconvenient  to  themselves.  It  is  a 
divine  appointment  that  we  should  have  great  land- 
owners  and  powerful  priests,  and  just  as  the  great 
landowners  cannot  flourish  without  their  modem  feudal 
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“dictionary”  help  where  they  are  most  enjoyable 
Every  delightful  quality  that  can  be  collected  under  the 
name  of  “  quaiutness  ”  resides  in  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  his 
essays  are  pregnant  examples  of  the  difficulties  which  a 
man  meets  whose  reading  has  been  scanty  or  has  not 
run  in  the  author’s  groove.  No  one  now  educates  him¬ 
self  at  a  book-stall  or  in  poring  over  a  Burton,  a  Fuller 
or  a  Margaret  of  Newcastle ;  nor  do  many  store  their 
memories  with  fragments  of  stories  from  the  old 
classics,  and  bizarre  collections  of  literary  oddities  and 
rarities.  The  tendency  in  modem  reading  is  to  method 
and  classification.  Another  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Lamb  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that,  living  in  a 
somewhat  narrow  circle,  he  became  exclusive  both  in 
manner  and  phraseology.  But  literary  and  exclasive 
though  he  may  be,  it  would  be  heresy  to  dream  of  a 
time  when  Elia  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  oftcner  he  ia 
read  the  moro  do  his  peculiar  merits  unfold  themselves 
and  the  more  chance  is  there  that  references  before 
obscure  will  become  luminous  by  the  help  of  other 
reading. 

The  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  recovering  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  obsolete  allusions  are  none  the  less  because 
mainly  subjective.  If  the  verification  of  familiar  quota¬ 
tions  is  valuable  as  tending  to  sharpen  those  faculties  of 
memory  and  wit  by  the  exercise  of  which  a  man  makes 
his  grip  on  the  world,  the  hunt  after  lost  allusions  is 
equally  valuable  as  strengthening  the  intimate  relation 
which  should  always  subsist  between  author  and  reader, 
putting  the  one  en  rapport  with  the  other,  and  leaving  na 
source  of  mystery  or  wall  of  separation  between  the  two. 
For  these  allusions  and  references  which  are  now  dark  to- 
the  ordinary  reader  the  author  has  had  recourse  either 
to  his  peculiar  hoard  of  things  found  and  made  a  note 
of,  or  to  the  literature  and  topics  of  his  day  now  put 
away  out  of  sight  and  forgotten.  It  will  be  found 
that  annotated  editions,  though  they  condescend  to> 
explain  such  points  here  and  there,  leave  the  majority 
of  these  difficulties  untouched.  For  instance.  Lamb’s 
essay  on  “  Poor  Relations  ”  begins  with  an  admirable 
example  of  the  essayist’s  power  of  condensing  into  a 
single  sentence  a  perfect  mine  of  thought.  “  A  poor 
relation — is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature — a  piece 
of  impertinent  correspondency — ”  and  so  on,  each 
phrase  containing  a  sort  of  minor  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  origin,  until  we  come  to  three  distinct 
allusions,  “  Agathocles’s  pot,  a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, 
a  Lazarus  at  your  door.”  Everybody,  or  almost  every¬ 
body,  may  be  trusted  to  understand  the  two  latter,  but 
the  first  of  the  three  is  not  so  apparent.  The  notes, 
however,  in  a  small  annotated  edition  of  Elia’s  Essays 
that  lies  before  us  are  silent  about  Agatbocles,  and  we 
are  left  to  gather  from  other  sources  that  he  was  a 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who,  being  by  origin  a  potter,  had 
earthenware  mingled  with  his  silrer  banqueting  vessels 
to  remind  him  of  his  old  lot.  This  point  explained,  tho 
sentence  can  be  read  as  it  passed  through  the  writer’s 
mind,  continuously,  and  without  a  break.  In  the  paper 
entitled  “  Reflections  in  the  Pillory,”  to  take  another 
instance,  occura  this  apostrophe  to  the  pillory,  “  Throne, 
unshared  and  single,  that  disdainest  a  Brentford  com¬ 
petitor.”  As  before,  the  notes  have  nothing  to  say  to  a 
“  Brentford  competitor.”  The  average  reader  has  to  be 
content  with  ascertaining  that  Brentford  is  the  county 
town  of  Middlesex,  unless,  indeed,  he  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  look  up  the  word  “  Brentford  ”  in  a  dictionaiy 
of  quotations.  Here,  if  he  possesses  Messrs  Routledge  s 
handbook,  he  will  find : — 

United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne. 

Cowper  The  Task,  Book  I.,  The  Soja,  line  77. 

If  this  partial  enlightenment  prompts  him  to  further 
research,  he  may,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  use  the 
Globe  edition  of  *  Cowper,’  find  a  note  on  the  passage  to 
the  effect  that  “  a  Saxon  king  conferred  the  distinction 
of  royalty  upon  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  this  ancient 
town,  who  were  originally  elected  from  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  crafts,  viz.,  millers  and  tanners.  The  first  notice 
of  them  in  literature  is  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  s 
play  of  the  ‘Rehearsal.’”  Finally,  after 'reading  this 


the  Ministry  from  destruction.  The  declarations 
that  he  made  at  Birmingham  were  made  in  his  own 
name  ;  but  everybody  knows  what  is  their  real  mean¬ 
ing.  They  mean  that  if  Mr  Bright  is  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  whole  Cabinet  is  pledged  to  important 
concessions,  in  one  respect  at  least,  to  the  Radicals,  and 
that  the  Gladstone  Administration  is  to  become  a  Radical 
Administration  or  to  collapse.  If  the  MThigs  follow  their 
traditional  policy  of  preferring  place  to  principle,  they 
will  support  the  Government.  If  not,  they  must  go  over 
to  the  Opposition,  accepting  as  their  leader  Mr  Disraeli 
or  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Derby, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or  any  other  of  the  rival 
chieftains  who  are  anxious  to  direct  the  do-nothing 
or  do-anything  tactics  of  the  Tories.  In  that  c^e,  the 
political  scale  will  be  turned,  and  the  Radicals  will  be  in 
a  minority  in  Parliament,  as  they  already  are  in  the 
country.  But  we  may  regard  the  issue  with  equanimity. 
The  one  thing  for  the  Radicals  is  to  be  true  to  their 
principles— to  resolve  that  they  will  fight  boldly  for  them 
at  the  risk  of  defeat,  instead  of  continuing  to  sacrifice 
them  by  continuing  an  alliance  with  the  Whig  foes  who 
have  pretended  to  be  their  friends  j  and  the  ultimate 
result  cannot  be  doubtful.  However  the  Quarterly  may 
sneer,  “  progress  ”  is  the  prime  necessity  of  national 
life,  and  the  nation  will  not  progress  the  less  rapidly  if 
the  friends  of  progress  are,  at  all  hazards,  loyal  to  their 
principles.  In  politics,  as  in  other  things,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy. 


UNFAMILIAR  REFERENCES. 

A  little  handbook  of  ”  Two  Thousand  Familiar  Quota¬ 
tions,”  lately  published  by  Messrs  Routledge,  serves  to 
remind  us  of  a  kindred  literary  want  to  that  satisfied  by 
such  compilations.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  one  who  writes  or  speaks  much  in  public  to  have  the 
means  at  hand  for  verifying  quotations.  Some  memories 
are  good  ones  “  all  round,”  but  few’  can  be  trusted  to 
retain  sentences  and  phrases,  in  prose  or  verse,  absolutely 
unaltered ;  and  it  may  be  safely  .^aid  that  all  alteration 
in  these  cases  is  for  the  worse,  diflTuseness  and  redun¬ 
dancy  replacing  point  and  epigram.  Such  a  verification 
is  no  less  needed  by  many  who,  in  everyday  thought  and 
speech,  find  themselves  pulled  up  on  the  threshold  of  a 
familiar  reference  or  quotation,  and  have  neither  the 
time  to  look  it  up  in  the  original,  even  if  that  is  accessible, 
nor  the  will  to  forego  it.  To  forego  it  even  for  the  time 
is  almost  equivalent  to  forgetting  it  altogether ;  and 
apart  from  the  mortification  of  losing  that  in  which  one 
feels  to  a  certain  extent  the  pride  of  ownership,  the 
persistent  verification  and  recovery  of  quotations  that 
have  slipped  or  are  slipping  from  the  memory  help  in 
no  small  degree  to  develope  habits  of  accuracy.  Slip¬ 
shod  quotations  with  a  moderately  complete  quotation- 
dictionary  are  inexcusable ;  they  seldom  pass  entirely 
without  challenge,  and  when  detected  have  at  best  a 
slovenly  appearance.  But  supplementary  to  the  power 
of  recalling  familiar  quotations  is  the  identification  of 
unfamiliar  references  and  phrases  that,  whether  enclosed 
in  commas  or  not,  have  the  ring  of  quotations.  You 
come  upon  a  reference  understood  only  partially  or  not 
at  all,  or  a  phrase  the  full  force  of  which  evidently 
depends  on  its  original  setting,  and  these  being  points 
on  which  every  one  supposes  every  one  else  to  be  well- 
informed,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  your  finding 
out  anything  about  the  phrase  or  reference  except  by 
chance  and  in  the  course  of  further  reading. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  for  any  one  man 
to  understand  all  the  allusions  in  the  current  literature 
of  the  present  day  ;  allusions  are  so  much  affected  and 
are  often  so  obscure  in  their  reference  that  it  would  be 
an  idle  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  grasp  them 
all.  But  it  is  not  so,  to  take  an  instance,  in  drawing 
from  the  perennial  spring  of  such  writings  as  those  of 
Charles  Lamb.  The  purest  English  least  often  needs 
expansion  or  explanation  ;  but  there  are  many  authors 
with  beautiful  irregularities  in  the  grain  who  will  be 
read  through  all  time,  and  these  often  require  most 
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<  ^hears^  the  original  of  Sheridan’s  ‘  Critic,*  the  two  to  pass  as  a  mere  platitude.  “  He  thought  that  if  the- 
kings  of  Brentfom  beconae  m  familiar  friends,  and  '  House  could  hear  From  the  lips  of  representatives  of  the- 

Lamb’s  ‘  Brentford  competitor  ’  is  no  longer  an  nncom-  working  classes  what  were  their  wants  and  wishes  it 
fortable  puzzle.  !  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  House.” 

These  are  two  examples  of  lost  allusions,  recoverable  !  _ 

after  a  more  or  less  troublesome  search  ;  but  there  are  a  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  been  recently  calumniat- 
score  or  two  m  the  essays  of  Elia  alone,  in  respect  of  i  ing  the  colliers  and  high-waged  artisans  by  certain 
which  such  a  process  fails,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ,  loosely-worded  assertions  respecting  their  increased  im- 
this  state  of  things  can  be  altered.  Annotated  editions,  I  providence  and  intemperance.  He  was  addressing  an 


F.  C. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Pease  at  Hull,  last  Wednesday, 

_ _ U  r _ .  .  .  1.  . 


ia  which  no  allusions  are  considered  too  simple  to  need  ;  audience  at  Weymouth,  and  adduced  in  support  of  his 
explanation,  are  objectionable  because  of  their  size,  and  I  assertions  statements  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
because  they  offer  a  standing  insult  to  the  better-  “  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  ”  and  by  “  one  of  the 
informed  reader,  which  increases  with  the  increase  of  ^  largest  coal-owners  in  Scotland.”  His  lordship  is  now 
his  knowledge.  No  one  dictionary  can  be  made  com-  !  learning  to  his  cost  that  the  days  aro  gone  by  when 
prehensive  enough  to  include  even  all  ordinary  contin-  j  working  men  will  patiently  submit  to  bo  slandered  by 
gencies.  The  most  portable  and  convenient  device  by  their  hereditary  legislators.  He  has  been  called  to  task 
which  the  information  could  be  made  easily  available  |  by  Mr  Lloyd  Jones  in  the  columns  of  the  Beehivej  and 
would  take  the  form  of  a  dictionary  for  each  author  or  j  by  Mr  Macdonald  as  representing  the  associated  colliersv 
group  of  writers,  completely  exhaustive  of  the  references  i  of  Scotland.  The  cock-and-bull  nature  of  the  stories 
and  allusions,  small  and  great.  Every  standard  English  '■  that  his  lordship  affected  to  believe  almost  carried  their* 
author  has  a  coterie  of  intimate  admirers,  severally  or  !  own  refutation,  and  all  that  he  was  asked  to  do  was  to 
collectively  competent  to  undertake  such  a  work  ;  and  :  give  the  name  of  his  informants  in  order  that  the  truth 
the  gratitude  they  would  earn  from  the  many  for  whom  ,  of  the  allegations  might  be  tested.  It  is  generally  un¬ 
phrase  after  phrase,  and  allusion  after  allusion,  is  now  a  |  derstood  that  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
dark  blot,  instead  of  a  flash  of  light,  might  induce  them  to  j  narrow  creed  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a  chief  ex- 
deny  themselves,  and  enter  upon  the  task. '  But  men  are  ;  pounder,  is  a  self-complacent  assumption  of  one’s  own 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  obscurity  of  a  favourite  author,  I  infallibility,  and  his  lordship’s  reply  will  tend  to  inten> 
and  the  necessity  of  a  guide  for  literary  oases  in  which  |  sify  this  apparently  accurate  opinion.  He  says  ;  Lord 
every  leaf  and  blade  is  a  familiar  friend.  F.  C.  Shaftesbury  must  decline  to  give  the  authority  on  which 

-  he  makes  the  two  statements.  If,  without  the  explana- 

tion,  they  should  lose  weight,  he  is  quite  contented  that 
CURRENT  EVENTS,  i  they  should  be  taken  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Pease  at  Hull,  last  Wednesday,  A  more  cowardly  piece  of  evasion  was  never  penned, 
should  serve  to  restrain  the  jubilations  of  Ministerialists  On  a  public  platform  his  lordship  mikes  an  explicit  at- 
who,  because  Captain  Hay  ter  and  Mr  Henry  James  saved  tack  upon  the  colliers  of  a  particular  district  in  Scot- 
Bath  and  Taunton  from  swelling  the  stream  of  Tory  vie-  i  land,  asserting  that  their  employer  recently  raised  their 
tories,  thought  that  “  the  Tory  reaction  ”  was  a  thing  ’  wages  to  a  guinea  a  day,  and  that  they  thereupon  de- 
already  dead ;  but  it  is  not  otherwise  very  notable.  |  dined  to  work  more  than  three  days.  The  employer 
Colonel  Pease  appears  to  have  won  the  seat  because  he  \  walked  through  the  streets  to  see  what  they  were  doing, 
belongs  to  a  rich  and  popular  family  in  the  borough,  and  i  “  He  had  between  2000  and  3000  hands,  and  some  be 
because  his  supporters  had  made  up  their  minds  that  any-  I  found  gambling,  some  dog-fighting,  some  drinking, 
thing  which  money  and  good  organisation  could  do  should  while  the  rest  were  asleep.”  And  now  that  this  state- 
be  done  on  his  behalf.  Mr  Reed  appears  to  have  lost  be-  ment  is  challenged.  Lord  Shaftesbury  declines  to  give 
cause  his  forces  were  not  well  disciplined,  and  he  himself  Ihe  name  of  his  alleged  informant.  The  public  have 
was  not  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  Liberals.  The  “ow  an  additional  proof  of  what  Lord  Shaftesbuiy’s^ 
shipbuilders  and  their  workmen  stood  by  him,  but  many  statements  are  worth.  We  have  not  forgotten,  if  his- 
Radicals  disapproved  of  his  newly  recovered  loyalty  lordship  has,  tlie  assertions  that  he  made  with  respect 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  many  Ministerialists  could  not  sufferers  from  the  Indian  mutiny,  assertions  that 

but  think  that  that  loyalty  might  wane  as  rapidly  as  it  utterly  failed  to  prove ;  we  have^  not  forgotten  his 
had  risen.  Mr  Reed  is  without  a  rival  in  his  own  craft,  letter  to  the  Times  about  the  condition  of  the  Dorset- 
but  that  craft  has  not  much  to  do  with  politics,  and  shire  labourers  ;  but  he  has  now  capped  his  former  “  in- 
therefore  many  who  might  have  voted  for  another  can-  discretions,”  and  stamped  his  future  utterances  as  abso- 
didatc  stayed  away,  or,  according  to  the  Daily  News  liitely  worthless.^  His  lordship  is  once  again  in  a  serious 
correspondent,  voted  against  their  political  preferences  dilemma.  Ho  either  knows  that  the  statements  of  one 
for  “  the  kindest  and  most  useful  man  in  Hull — such  a  greatest  engineers  and  ‘  one  of  the  largest  coal- 

good  man,  such  a  friend  of  the  poor,  such  an  excellent  owners  ’  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  or  else 
neighbour.”  A  majority  of  279  out  of  a  constituency  these  statements  aro  merely  the  imaginary  procmet  of  a 
of  some  20,000,  in  which  there  are  nearly  7,000  absten-  |  diseased  brain,  and  never  in  reality  reacbeJ  his  Jord- 
tions,  is  not  much  ;  but  by  it  the  Conservatives  have  I  ship’s  ear..  Earl  Shaftesbury  may  impale  himself  on 
gained  another  victory,  and  the  Government  will  count  '  whichever  horn  he  pleases,  and  whichever  he  selects  hu^ 
two  less  at  divisions.  >  conduct  will  appear  equally  contemptible. 


The  new  members  for  Bath  are  carrying  out  the  “all- 
tbings-to-all-men  ”  policy,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  at  least  one  of  them,  and  outdoing  each 
other  in  harmless  little  flirtations  with  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Colonel  Hay  ter  and  Lord  Wilton  were  both 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  labourers  held  at  Bath  on 
Monday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unionism. 
Colonel  Hayter  wrote  apologising  for  his  unavoidable 
absence,  and  declaring  his  intention  of  becoming  a  vice- 
president,  and  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  union  ;  ho 
did  not  state  how  long  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  be¬ 
come  politically  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  movement 
among  the  agricultural  labourers.  Lord  Wilton,  how¬ 
ever,  avoided  the  necessity  of  bestowing  either  his  money 
or  his  patronage,  by  attending  the  meeting  in  person, 
and  speaking  of  the  movement  in  terms  of  general  appro¬ 
bation.  One  sentence  of  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
Times  and  the  Labourers^  Chronicle^  should  not  be  allowed 


The  shipment  of  frozen  meat  from  Melbourne,  to 
which  we  referred  a  fortnight  ago,  has  proved  an  entire 
failure.  The  voyage  was  performed  in  seventy-six  days 
between  “  land  and  land on  the  thirty-fourth  day  the 
greater  portion  of  the  meat  was  thrown  overboard  ; 
about  a  ton  was  kept,  but  the  last  of  the  ice  melted  oft 
the  Azores,  and  “  nothing  further  could  be  done.”  This 
at  least  is  the  story  of  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  a 
Mr  Harrison,  who  sailed  with  the  trial  cargo.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account  the  means  taken  to  put  the  system  to 
a  genuine  test  were  such  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Graphic  might  have  been  proud  of  them.  The 
“contract  for  the  fittings ”  (of  the  meat  tank)  ”  was  not 
completed  until  within  a  week  after  the  stipulated  time, 
and  as  the  ship  sailed  punctually  to  date  there  was  no- 
opportunity  of  testing  the  apparatus. 
sea,  it  was  found  that  the  leakage  of  cold  bnno— upon 
the  maintenance  and  circulation  of  which  the  success  of 
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the  experiment  depended — was  so  great,  and  the  waste 
of  ice  so  excessive,  that  failure  seemed  inevitable.”  As 
the  Melbourne  merchants  made  so  much  of  their  enter¬ 
prise  in  shipping  the  carcases  that  formed  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  cargo  at  their  own  expense,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  they  supplied  a  leaky  tank  to  contain  them, 
and  no  freezing  apparatus  to  renew  the  supply  of  ice  on 
an  emergency.  The  scheme  is  one  which,  next  to  the 
importation  of  live  cattle,  gives  the  best  promise  of 
bringing  fresh  meat  into  the  English  market  at  6d.  or 
7d.  a  pound,  and  its  failure  from  the  very  contingencies 
it  Was  possible  to  provide  against,  reflects  small  credit 
on  the  foresight  and  intelligence  of  those  under  whose 
direction  it  was  carried  out. 


Dr  Pears,  who  for  the  past  nineteen  years  has  been 
Head  Master  of  Repton  School,  has  just  issued  a  circular 
to  the  parents  of  the  boys,  announcing  his  resignation. 
There  is  no  special  feature  for  good  or  evil  connected 
with  this  second-rate  public  school,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  calls  for  any  special  comment,  and  the 
momentous  event  of  Dr  Pears’s  resignation  would  have 
passed  our  notice  had  it  not  been  for  the  singular  reason 
that  he  gives  for  resigning  at  this  particular  time.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  give  him  credit  for  candour,  though  we 
are  amazed  at  his  Toryism,  and  amused  at  his  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  He  remarks  : — The  announcement  of  my  inten¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  until  I  should  know  to  whom  my 
formal  resignation  was  to  be  addressed.  If  the  proposed 
new  scheme  for  Repton  had  passed  in  the  last  session, 
the  nomination  of  my  successor  would  have  rested  with 
a  new  board  of  electors.  It  now  seems  certain  that  the 
scheme  cannot  take  effect  before  next  summer,  and  the 
sslection  of  a  new  master  will  therefore  remain  with  the 
Board  of  Hereditary  Governors,  from  whom  I  received 
ray  own  appointment.  I  feel  sure  that  the  choice  will 
be  made  with  a  care  and  judgment  which  will  command 
the  confidence  of  yourself  and  of  all  who  now  have  sons 
in  the  school.”  The  hardly  suppressed  glee  with  which 
Dr  Pears  is  able  to  announce  the  sharp  practice  by  which 
he  has  so  manoeuvred  the  time  of  his  resignation  as  to 
leave  the  appointment  of  his  successor  to  “  hereditary 
governors,”  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  genuine  Toryism, 
with  a  smack  of  Yorkshire  ’cuteness  in  it,  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  an 
eulogy  on  the  perfect  condition  of  the  school,  and  on  the 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  past  years. 
It  thus  concludes : — “  All,  therefore,  that  seems  to  be 
needed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  to  the 
school  a  great  career  for  the  future,  is  the  directing  mind, 
and  the  moving  energy  of  a  new  head  master.”  Or,  in 
other  words,  “  The  hereditary  governors  showed  such 
consummate  ability  in  the  selection  of  myself,  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  them  of  the  chance  of 
showing  their  ability’  for  the  last  time,  before  the  de¬ 
generate  days  set  in,  in  which  there  will  bo  no  faith  in 
hereditary  virtue  or  in  hereditary  capacity  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  schoolmasters.” 
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proved  a  recreant.  The  County  Franchise,  coupled  with  a 
redistribution  of  political  power,  the  game  laws,  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  extravagant  expenditure,  a  free  breakfast 
table,  and  free-trade  in  land,  were  one  and  all  touched  upon 
with  bold  and  fearless  hand  in  a  way  that  must  have  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  deluded  mortals  who  believe 
in  Conservative  reaction,”  and  in  a  way,  too,  which  will 
tend  to  dissipate  that  much  more  serious  enemy  to  a  Whig 
administration — “  Radical  Revolt.” 

That  highly  important  movement,  the  rise  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  w'hich  is  bringing  more  or  less  direct 
pressure  to  bear  upon  every  one  of  the  topics  mentioned 
above,  won  from  the  great  orator  a  cgrdial  word  of  sympathy, 
and  he  spoke  out  in  unfaltering  tones  for  not  only  a  higher 
wage,  but  for  the  ultimate  replacement  of  the  tillers  of  our 
fields  on  the  soil  from  which  class  legislation  has  so  cruelly 
divorced  them.  Nor  was  a  word  of  comfort  wanting  to  the 
working  classes  of  our  towns,  for  Mr  Bright  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  decidedly  hostile  to  the  three  oppressive  restrictions  on 
their  necessary  combinations— the  Masters  and  Servants  Act, 
the  criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  modern  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law  of  Conspiracy.  Jf  the  future  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet  are  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  that  drew 
from  Mr  Bright  this  great  and  noble  speech,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  alienation  of  the  Nonconformist  (using  that 
term  in  its  widest  signification,  and  not  as  identical  with 
the  narrowness  of  dissent),  and  the  distrust  of  the  working 
classes  will  speedily  be  consigned  to  the  regions  of  history. 

Mr  Gladstone,  warned  in  unmistakeable  terras  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  nature  of  the  revolt  against  his  reactionary  policy,  has 
now  before  him  a  noble  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  lost 
position,  and  of  yet  writing  upon  the  Statute  books  of  the 
country  laws  before  whose  beneficent  splendour  the  glories  of 
past  enactments  shall  pale  their  humbler  fires.  Radicals 
are  not  too  greedy  in  their  expectations,  they  are  willing  to 
wait  for  many  of  these  measures,  till  the  force  of  public 
opinion  slnill  bring  them  one  by  one  to  the  surface,  but  they 
claim  that  for  the  future,  as  each  in  turn  presents  itself,  it 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  shadowed  forth  in  the  speech 
of  Wednesday  last,  and  not  in  that  temporising  fashion  which 
has  well-nigh  broiraht  about  the  ruin  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr  Bright  has  pledged  himself  not  to  remain  another  hour  in 
the  Cabinet  if  there  should  be  any  relapse  from  the  principles 
that  he  holds  dear.  What  those  principles  are  he  has 
once  again  asserted  in  emphatic  terms.  Irretrievable  disgrace 
will  await  the  Cabinet  that  should  by  its  action  drive  Mr 
Bright  from  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

I  am,  &c., 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


THE  TICHBORNE  CASE  AND  LAW  REFORM. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find,  on  returning  to  England  after  a  few 
mouths’  absence,  that  the  Tichborne  case  is  still  dragging  its 
slow  length  along,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  do  so  for  several 
months  yet;  so  that  the  judges  and  jurymen  who  have 
already  lost  their  autumn  vacation  will  cerUiinly  lose  their 
Christmas  holiday  also. 

The  expense  of  this  case  to  Government  was  estimated  some 
months  ago  at  200,000^. ;  and  if  to  this  sum  we  add  the  cost 
to  private  pei’soiis  of  these  and  the  former  proceedings,  together 
with  the  salaries  of  judges  and  officials,  and  loss  of  time  to 
jurymen  and  others,  the  total  expense  will  perhaps  not  fall 
short  of  half  a  million  of  mone5\  And  all  this  expense,  wdth 
years  of  worry,  and  I  may  say  demoralisation,  merely  to  prove 
whether  a  certain  man  is  A,  B,  or  C ! 

H I  say  I  rejoice  heartily  at  all  this,  because  my  experience 
tells  me  that  it  is  only  when  the  consequences  become  quite 
outrageous  and  intolerable  that  even  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
of  our  legal  system  have  any  chance  of  amendment. 

To  say  that  our  judicial  procedure  is  still,  in  spite  of  a  few 
timid  reforms,  a  byword  for  almost  everything  that  is  sense¬ 
less  and  obsolete,  and  that  the  very  mention  of  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  law  strikes  cold  to  the  stomach  of^  every 
Englishman,  is  a  mere  truism.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  is 
that  we,  who  in  our  own  country  are  patient  of  evil  even  to 
stupidity,  hav^e  introduced  into  our  Indian  dependency  a 
system  of  judicial  procedure  admitted  to  be  almost  faultless, 
or  at  any  rate  as  simple  and  efficient  as  our  home  system  is 
cumbrous  and  absurd.  And  all  that  prevents  our  conferring 
the  same  boon  upon  ourselves  is  a  miserable  fear  of  “  vested 
interests.” 

The  Liberal  party  is  said  to  be  in  want  of  a  popular  cry  for 
the  next  elections.  I  wish  they  would  try  “Law  Reform. 
Coming  on  the  back  of  this  monstrous  Tichborne  case,  it  would 
mrely  answ’er.  If  Mr  Gladstone  has  not  the  courage  to  do 
mything  in  this  way,  we  ought  to  send  for  Sir  George  Camp- 
Dell  from  Bengal  or  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  from  Jamaica  to 
how  Englishmen  how  to  get  rid  of  a  monstrous  and  disgraceful 
tbuse. 


Ei^er  of  these  statesmen  would  say:  “Take  the  Indian 
5r^edure  Codes  as  a  guide  to  what  has  been  found  practicable 
and  popular  among  Englishmen,  lawyers  as  well  as  laymen  • 
abolish  all  speeches  of  counsel,  except  where  the  judge  desires 
to  have  wme  difficult  point  argued  out ;  let  the  judge  after 
wnsideriug  the  sworn  written  statements  of  both  parties  (and 
If  necessary  confronting  and  questioning  them),  himself  settle 
and  record  the  issues  of  facts  of  law  to  be  tried,  and  himself 
authorise  the  summoning  of  such  witnesses  as  he  may  think 
really  necessary,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  attorneys  and 
niralings  to  do  this  for  him,  as  well  as  to  run  up  monstrous 
Dills,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  long  as  they  please 
concerning  the  points  to  be  relied  on  bv  the  parties  and  the 
witnesses  who  are  coming  to  prove  theni.”* 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  which  reform  might  easily  be 
introduced,  and  I  leave  it  to  yon,  Sir,  to  say  whether  there  is 
anything  very  formidable  or  impracticable  in  the  suggestions. 

The  Americans  pride  themselves,  we  are  told,  on  the 
gigantic  scale  of  their  frauds  and  swindles.  We  may  in  like 
manner  boast  of  the  grand  scale  of  our  legal  abuses,  and  that 
in  no  other  country  would  a  Tichborne  case  be  possible.  Until, 
then,  we  can  pluck  up  courage  to  take  the  forensic  bull  by  the 
horns,  long  live  the  Tichborne  case,  say  I. 

October,  1873.  I  am,  &c.,  Judex. 


THE  NEW  NAVAL  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

Sir, — At  the  present  moment  it  seems  that  the  people  must 
be  too  comfortable  not  to  perceive  that  in  a  Parliament, 
ironically  called  their  own — “The  People’s  Parliament,” — 
many  of  “  their  oldest  safeguards  ”of  liberty  are  being  quietly 
removed.  There  is  a  gradual  and  insidious  corruption  of 
principles  for  party  purjioses,  and  even  “  the  people’s  paper,” 
in  a  recent  number,  has  ventured,  in  the  concluding  remarks 
of  one  of  its  leadersf  against  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Bismarck,  to  recommend  the  Romish  Church  as  an  aid  to  the 
statesman  who  recpiires  a  strong  “  moral  police.”  We  all 
know  what  the  practical  meaning  of  this  is. 

It  may  be  convenient  fora  Minister  to  ignore  the  principles 
on  which  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and, 
through  them,  rose  to  power  ;  and  to  trust  to  the  enervating 
effects  of  prosperity  on  the  latter  for  an  acquiescence  in  the 
subtle  arts  by  which  their  influence  is  unobtrusively  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  plutocracy  and  hierarchy  (not  the  national,  but 
an  alien).  But  a  day  must  come  when  sooner  or  later  the 
eyes  of  the  people  will  be  opened,  and  they  will  discover  that 
it  requires  after  all  but  a  slight  moral  effort  to  break  the 
bonds  of  “  Giant  Despair.” 

Some  statesmen,  grown  careless  and  pampered  by  success, 
may  seek  comparative  re|X)8e  by  placing  between  themselves 
and  the  people  an  obnoxious  priesthood — “the  moral  police” 
referred  to  ;  but  in  such  an  insidious  attempt  to  sap  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  national  character,  if  successful,  the  result 
would  be  a  national  degradation,  such  as  that  from  the 
prospect  of  which  distracted  Spain  started  up,  when  Don 
Carlos  in  his  infatuation,  forgetting  his  war-cry  of  Legitimacy, 
raised  that  also  of  “the  Inquisition.” 

Several  of  our  oldest  institutions— not  old  in  the  sense  of 
effete,  but  old  as  bulwarks  of  political  liberty — have  lately 
been  steadily  undermined  by  a  very  rare  combination  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive,  irrespective  of  party  politics, 
throughout  the  country.  For  instance,  the  following  from  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary  is  highly  significant ;  not  from 
the  theological,  but  from  the  political  point  of  view,  for  all 
[  hierarchies  alike  come  under  condemn ntioii  when  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  with  his  time- 
immemorial  privilege  s. 

The  spirit  of  Archbishop  Manning's  recent  pastoral  seems 
breathed  by  the  following  Admiralty  circular : — “  Several  instances 
having  recently  occurred  of  marriages  having  been  performed  on 
board  Her  Majesty’s  ships  on  foreign  stations  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  no  chaplain  or  consul  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  referred  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  such  marriages  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
As  the  law  officers  have  given  their  opinion  that  marriages 
solemnised  under  the  circumstances  stated  above  are  not  valid, 
their  lordships  are  pleased  to  direct  that  no  marriage  shall  in 
future  be  solemnised  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  by  the 
commanding  officer.”  One,  if  not  more,  of  the  law  officers  of 

*  I  have  taken  the  Tichborne  case  merely  as  an  instance  (any 
other  equally  lengthy  would  do  as  well)  and  of  course  with  no 
intention  of  referring  to  the  merits  of  that  case  or  of  any  one 
connected  w  ith  it.  It  may,  however,  occur  to  any  one  that  in  cases 
of  that  kind  there  are  often  witnesses  who  in  the  public  interest 
ought  to  be  called  and  examined,  but  w'ho  for  obvious  reasons, 
will  not  be  called  by  either  party.  Probably  the  rnere  knowledge 
that  the  judge  had  (as  in  India)  the  power  to  compel  such  witnesses 
to  disclose  what  they  know  would  often  operate  to  prevent  unjust 
claims  being  prosecuted  or  just  ones  resisted. 

t  The  Doily  Trlegraph^  Oct.  3rd,  1873. 
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tical  affairs  have  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  as 
to  cause  fierce  debate  and  perilous  legislation.  Indeed  there 
have  been  periods  of  simpler  civil  relations  and  more  indi¬ 
vidual  life  when  “  religious  convictions,”  such  as  deserves  to  be 

so  called,  has  been  far  more  potent  levers  to  raise  the  masses 
to  shake  thrones  and  change  the  face  of  society,  than  now’ 
The  times  when  men  rushed  lothe  wilderness,  the  cloister  the 
pilgrimages,  the  crusades  ;  when  Luther’s  earnest  passion  set 
German  States  on  file  ;  when  our  Keformers  became  martyrs 
to  their  creed,  made  an  age  of  far  more  “  passionate  convic¬ 
tion  ’’  than  this,  when  the  subject  appears  chiefly  on  its  worldly 
side.  Such  will  inevitably  be  the  case  when  an  institution 
however  originally  based  on  spiritual  ide^s.  has,  from  long 
continuance  and  necessary  participation  in  all  our  new  and 
complicated  developments,  become  a  kind  of  temporal  power  in 
association  or  in  conflict  with  other  powers,  civil,  political 
and  social.  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that  the  struggle  for 
various  objects,  the  command  of  national  iducation,  for  rates 
grants,  eudowuneiits,  &c.,  is  being  w'aged  by  parties  belonging 
to  separate  theological  denominations,  whose  real  ardour  fcr 
the  objects  of  their  faith,  the  “  things  belongingto  their  salva¬ 
tion,”  has  long  merged  (whatever  the  conscientious  earnest¬ 
ness  of  individuals  may  be)  into  devotion  to  a  party  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  clerical  importance,  or  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  same.  As  for  Dissenters,  their  objection  to  be 
taxed  in  support  of  a  mode  of  teaching  to  which  they  object,  or 
are  indifferent  to,  is  not  “  religious  passion.”  Mr  Harrison 
speaks  of  a  new'  scepticism  ;  as  a  religious  feeling  it  would  be 
more  coiTect  to  call  it  an  intellectual  or  moral  feeling,  or  to 
say  that  the  j^rsonal  scepticism  takes  public  action  in  the 
shape  of  a  resistance  to  theological  or  ecclesiastical  tjuanny, 
an  assertion  of  every  one’s  right  to  spiritual  liberty.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  they  attack  certain  religious  doctrines  or 
assist  to  overihrow  the  religion  as  a  religion ;  they  wifeh 
simply  that  it  should  not  monopolise  national  education,  the 
favour  of  the  State,  and  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
Finally,  to  speak  of  the  “  unknown  devotees  who  died  on  the 
barricades  or  rot  in  Cayenne,”  as  martyrs  for  reli^on,  is 
using  the  same  word,  in  different  places,  in  two  different 
senses.  Their  passion  w’as  noble,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  religious  revival. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  unfortunate  than  some  of  the 
illustrations  drawn  by  Mr  Harrison  from  the  state  of  the 
Continent.  In  France  the  clerical  and  the  Legitimist  parties 
are  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  so,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  piety  of  individuals,  but  because  the  clergy,  as  a  party, 
have  ranged  themselves*,  for  various  sufficient  reasons  affecting 
their  own  interests,  on  the  side  of  absolute  pow'er.  They  have 
always  done  so,  and  they  have  always  had  command  of  the 
ignorant  peasantry  whom  they  use  now*  as  their  instrument, 
as  they  have  always  done.  It  is  the  fact  of  France  having 
to  seek  a  government,  not  a  new  outburst  of  passionate 
religious  emotion,  that  causes  the  clerical  following  to  be  so 
busy  just  now. 

Can  Mr  Harrison  really  discern  a  ‘^new  religious  passion” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  political  alliance  between  the  King  of 
Italy  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ?  If  w'e  go  back  to  Victor 
Emmanuel’s  earliest  relations  with  the  Pope,  we  shall  find 
this  eminently  not  a  religious  quarrel,  for  the  King's  religious 
convictions  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Spiritual  Father  whom, 
as  a  temporal  ruler,  he  resists.  It  was  the  stm^gle  for  power 
in  civil  matters  that  began  the  “diflSculty.”  The  Italians  in 
general  remain  as  good  Catholics  as  ever  they  were,  however 
little  they  like  the  Pojje  as  king. 

Mr  Harrison  speaks  of  “  eras  of  religious  extmv^ance  ”  as 
preceding  “eras  of  religious  wars.”  The  “  religious  extrava¬ 
gance  ”  of  this  age  is,  among  the  uneducated  masses  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  what  it  always  w'as,  a  superstitious,  timid  cre¬ 
dulity,  subject,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priests,  to  fits  of  active 
bigotry  ;  and,  among  the  higher  classes  of  our  ow’n  and  other 
countries,  it  takes  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  judiciously 
blends  the  character  of  pilgrims  with  that  of  Cook’s  excur¬ 
sionists,  complaining,  in  the  intervals  of  devotion,  of  dear  and 
insufficient  buffets.  I  do  not  think  Mr  Harrison  is  serious  in 
ranking  this  among  “  religious  reviv'als.”  This  and  similar 
“  business  ”  in  the  way  of  trances,  visions,  mysterious  dogmas, 
and  Ritualistic  vagaries  at  home,  got  up  from  time  to  time  to 
amuse  and  excite  an  idle,  half-believing  world,  are  the  dis¬ 
eased  excrescences  produced  by  ennui^  idlenes.s,  and  hysteria, 
and  much  inflamed  by  newspaper  correspondents,  of  the  same 
nature  and  not  more  political  importance  than  the  craze  about 
rapping  mediums  and  Davenport  Brothers.  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  lead  to  religious  wars.  AVe  might,  indeed,  ventme 
to  assert  that  the  unquestioning  religious  belief  which  stiis 
up  wars  for  the  glory  of  God  is  no  more. 

For  the  rest,  Mr  Harrison’s  general  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  France,  and  on  the  attitude  in  our  country  of  political 
jjarties  and  Government,  and  the  duty  of  the  latter-^in  all 
which,  by  the  bVe,  he  virtually  contradicts  the  assertions  ot 
the  other  parts — are  excellent. 

Oct.  18th.  I  am,  &c.,  A. 


the  Crown  is  known  to  hold  extreme  Church  views;  of  course 
Tio  such  marriages  could  be  valid  in  his  eye.s,  unless  a  priest  tied 
'the  knot.  After  such  a  declaration  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
■some  ex  post  facto  legislation  on  the  subject.  If  cur  memory  serves 
us  right  a  distinguished  prelate  used  to  assert  that  all  marriages 
the  banns  whereof  were  read  immediately  after  the  second  lesson, 
»and  lot  after  the  Communion  Service,  lack  validity.  We  doubt 
very  much  the  legal  validity  of  the  decision  upon  which  the  Lords 
'Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ha\‘e  acted,  and  more  than 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  have  chosen  to  adopt.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  on  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. —  The  Broad  Arrow,  Oct.  4,  1873. 

AVp  mu.at  all  hope  the  same  ! 

The  judge  and  jury,  as  it  were,  being  in  collusion  [meta- 
j>horically],  it  is  not  difficult  to  understaud  how  official  forms, 
and  the  studied  arts  of  circumlocution,  may  be  made  the 
means  of  using  s]>ecious  pretences,  for  the  |)erver8ion  of  truth 
and  the  flagi’ant  abuse  of  power. 

Men  “  puffed  up  ”  >vith  feelings  antagonistic  to  their  political 
professions  on  the  hustings,  sometimes  (to  a  sphere  exalted, 
periiaps,  beyond  their  merits)  fiiil  to  find  that  sympathy 
which  all  require,  amongst  the  members  of  what  are  called 
“  the  old  governing  families  and,  as  a  relief,  seek  a  solace 
in  the  obsequious  attendance  of  a  spiritual  helpmate  who 
knows  how'  to  “gloze  with  speeches  soot”  the  weary  official 
oatapaw.  To  such  a  statesman,  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  a 
'Church  honoured  by  a  “select  few”  of  tlie  oldest  aristocracy 
seenis  to  add  dignity  to  his  daily  labours,  while  its  offices 
bring  him  into  closer  intimacy  with  the  exclusives  whose 
ancestral  honouiw  have  so  great  a  charm  for  him.  Such 
trivialities  might  pass  unnoticed,  were  they  entirely  harmless. 
But  such  things  lead  to  the  government  of  Dukes  of  Alva. 
Perhaps  not,  at  the  present  day,  such  thorough-going  Alvas 
as  he  whose  acts  are  depicted  in  the  Galleries  of  Brussels ; 
but  Dukes  whose  tentacles  would  be  felt,  not  less  surely, 
throughout  their  official  departments.  In  the  navy  or  army — 
in  neglected  promotion,  supercilious  contumely,  contempt  of 
mere  professional  merit,  a  severe  exaction  of  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  the  denial  of  ordinary  indulgences,  the  cooking 
of  rosters,  so  as  to  put  all  the  drudgery,  by  such  artifices,  on 
the  spiritually  antagonistic  subordinate,  the  abuse  of  “  con¬ 
fidential  reports,”  arbitrary  court-martials,  and,  in  short, 
4he  thousand  artificial  ills  that  naval  or  military  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  In  the  conrse  of  such  a  polite 
persecution,  supported,  as  it  would  be,  by  “the  opinion 
■of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,”  the  widows  of  the 
obnoxious  would  be  refused  pensions  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts, 
or  only  receive  them  after  vexatious  delays  had  driven  them 
to  the  Poor-house,  and  there  was  a  fear  of  too  great  a  public 
scandal.  Lastly,  the  gi*eat  men  of  such  a  period  would  bean 
Attomey-Geneml  “well  up”  in  the  “precedents”  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  Philip  ;  judges  after  the  models  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second  ;  Commanders-iii-Chief  like  Marl¬ 
borough,  but  without  his  military  talents  ;  Under-Secretaries 
of  the  Titus  Oates  description  :  but  with  this  characteristic 
ill  common, — a  statesmanlike  readiness  to  l>etniy  the  people  for 
tlie  sake  of  founding  a  family,  or  ennobling  one  ! 

I  am,  &c ,  S. 


ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  QUEEN  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Sir, — In  his  ‘History  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,’  published  in  England  by  Messrs  King  and  Co., 
M.  Jules  Favre  w’rites  : — “The  English  Ambassador  was  full 
of  cordiality  and  goodwill.  He  could  not  hide  from  me  that 
public  opinion  in  England  was  hostile  to  ns.  The  influence 
of  relationshij)  acted  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  Queen.” 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  despatches,  twice  makes  this  statement,  but 
I  should  not  have  exjiected  it  from  Lord  Lyons. 

I  am,  &c.,  Constitutionalist. 


THE  AGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  PASSION. 

Sir, — There  is  much  force  and  exaggeration  in  Mr  Har¬ 
rison’s  notice  of  Public  Affairs  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Fortnightly.  The  temptation  to  that  pointed  epigrammatic 
.style  ill  which  he  shines  is,  doubtless,  great,  and  in  so  far 
induces  something  of  overcolouring  and  oiiesidedness.  But 
for  this  temptation,  I  think  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
present  thesis,  that  this  age  is  beyond  others  “an  age  in  which 
religious  passion  is  a  domiiiaut  factor  iu  politics,”  is  not  tenable. 
What  iu  truth  strikes  one  now  as  a  prominent  fact,  is  not  so 
much  the  “religious  character  of  jiolitics”  as  the  political 
character  of  religion.  The  power  of  the  religious  element  has 
run,  I  think,  much  the  same  courae  ever  since  Christianity 
began  to  influence  the  world.  The  pure  religious  feeling  soon 
ceased  to  have  much  power  over  the  body  while  still  living 
in  individuals.  At  all  times  there  have  been  religious  revivals 
more  or  less  lasting ;  at  all  times  the  agitators  iu  national 
and  international  crises  have  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
of  the  so-called  religious  parties  ;  in  all  times  civil  and  poli¬ 
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ME  MILL’S  LIFE. 


Autoliography.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Longmans. 

Biography  is  a  most  difficult  art ;  autobiography  almost 
surpasses  human  powers.  There  are  few  biographies  worth 
much  except  as  works  of  imagination  or  records  of  unper¬ 
verted  fact ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  autobiography  deserv¬ 
ing  of  unreserved  confidence.  When  an  author  undertakes 
to  write  his  own  life,  it  is  generally  with  the  object  of 
explaining  ambiguous  passages ^in  his  life,  or  of  vindicating 
himself  against  real  or  imaginary  foes ;  often  it  is  an  in¬ 
genious  apology  under  the  guise  of  confession.  Mr  Mill’s 
autobiography  will  rank  above  every  composition  of  its  kind, 
on  account  both  of  the  penetrating  acuteness  it  displays, 
and  of  the  extreme  candour  and  simplicity  of  its  spirit. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  To  dissect  one’s  inner  life,  and  write 
the  history  of  one’s  mind,  without  displaying  to  some  extent 
the  vices  of  self-consciousness,  is  a  task  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  which  would  be  enough  to  give  Mr  Mill  a  memorable 
place  among  authors,  even  if  he  had  never  written  another 
work.  The  secret,  at  least  in  part,  of  this  success,  is  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  but  for  a  fervent  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
his  father  and  his  wife,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  a  memorable  addition  to  its  literature.  The  desire  that 
all  who  have  been  instructed  by  his  wisdom  and  inspired  by 
his  example  should  not  ascribe  to  him  more  than  is  due, 
but  should  learn  something  of  those  who  were  his  instructors 
and  guides,  was  the  origin  of  the  present  work.  To  that 
object  others*  were  added,  and  we  are  presented  with  a 
picture  that  covers  the  period  of  his  education,  with  inte¬ 
resting  glimpses  of  the  men  that  contributed  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  and  a  reiteration  of  his  political  creed, 
along  with  an  explanation  of  his  policy  as  the  member  for 
Westminster.  But  the  primary  object  of  the  work  limited 
its  scope.  There  are  many  passages  in  his  life  that  he 
•could  have  told  better  than  any  one  else,  and  many 
subjects  on  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
enlarge.  But  he  confined  himself  to  a  narration  of 
those  persons  and  things  that  directly  bore  on  his 
mental  development.  Hence  the  only  member  of  his 
family  of  whom  he  gives  any  account  is  his  father,  and  we  | 
cnly  learn  from  him  incidentally  that  he  had  brothers  and 
sisters.  Although  information  upon  his  family  relations 
generally  would  have  been  of  real  interest  to  the  world,  we 
yet  can  hardly  complain  that  the  plan  of  the  work  forbade 
such  excursions.  He  intended  to  give  the  record  of  a 
remarkable  education  and  the  history  of  his  mind  ;  for  the 
sake  of  that  we  can  afford  to  surrender  the  personal  gossip 
and  piquant  anecdote  that  form  the  staple  of  an  ordinary 
biography. 

Mr  Mill’s  life  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  education.  He  unquestionably  greatly  underrates  his 
own  natural  powers,  saying  that  he  had  scarcely  an  average 
quickness  of  apprehension,  or  memory,  or  energy ;  but  he 
does  not  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  his  education. 
There  probably  never  was  a  boy  who  had  so  great  advan¬ 
tages,  not  alone  in  his  teacher,  but  also  in  the  circumstances 
■and  persons  by  whom  ho  was  surrounded.  He  started  with 
an  advantage  of  which,  however,  few  could  have  reaped  the 
full  benefit.  His  father  was  a  great  man,  but  he  began  life' 
standing  on  his  father’s  shoulders.  The  career  of  the  two 
men  should  never  be  kept  separate,  for  while  in  mere 
intellectual  power  both  were  about  equal,  the  father  was 
ns  pre-eminent  for  conquering  energy  as  the  son  for  grace 
and  sweetness  of  character.  James  Mill  began  life  with 
everything  against  him.  His  father  was  in  a  very  small 
business  and  could  not  afford  to  give  him  an  education. 
But  for  a  fund  established  by  some  ladies  to  enable  hopeful 
young  men  to  educate  themselves  for  the  Church,  James 
Mill  would  never  have  been  sent  to  a  university.  James  Mill, 
however,  had  no  sooner  passed  the  necessary  curriculum  to  | 
qualify  himself  for  the  Church  than  an  event  occurred  to 
disorganise  his  plan  of  life.  That  was  his  conversion,  not 
only  from  Christianity,  but  from  every  form  of  religion. 

“  Finding  no  halting  place  in  Deism,”  says  his  son,  “  he 


remained  in  a  state  of  perplexity  until,  doubtless  after 
many  struggles,  he  yielded  to  the  conviction  that,  con- 
cerning  the  origin  of  things  nothing  whatever  can  be 
known.”  That  was  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  To  moat 
men  such  a  radical  change  of  belief,  after  entering  the 
Church,  would  have  given  an  irreparable  blow.  James 
Mill,  however,  found  a  resource  in  teaching,  and  finally 
determined  to  fight  his  way  in  London  through  the 
precarious  byways  of  literature.  With  more  courage, 
perhaps,  than  discretion,  he  voluntarily  added  to  his  other 
difficulties  the  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family,  and  it 
was  not  till  his  eldest  son  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  that  by 
his  appointment  to  the  India  House  he  obtained  a  secure 
position.  In  the  interval  he  wrote,  amid  his  othsr  engage, 
ments,  his  elaborate  *  History  of  India.’  With  all  those 
calls  on  his  time,  he  constituted  himself  the  sole  teacher  of 
his  family. 

In  every  point  the  early  life  of  John  Mill  was  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  his  father’s.  Although  during  the  first  period  of 
his  life,  what  we  may  call  his  school-days,  his  father  was 
not  in  affluence,  still  he  was  in  easy  circumstances  compared 
with  a  small  Scotch  cottar.  Instead  of  picking  up  his 
education  from  the  scanty  resources  of  a  parish  school, 
John  Mill  had  the  services  of  as  good  a  teacher,  perhaps, 
as  ever  lived,  who  was  bent  upon  making  him,  if  possible, 
a  great  man.  By  the  age  of  fourteen  young  Mill  had 
really  got  a  far  better  education  than  any  man  who,  even  at 
the  present  day,  takes  the  highest  degree  at  the  universities. 
When  he  learned  to  read  English  is  so  far  shrouded  in  the 
mists  of  his  boyhood  that  he  cannot  even  say  when  he 
began  Greek ;  but  he  was  told  it  was  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  Before  he  was  seven  he  had  read  nearly  every 
important  Greek  prose  author,  not  sparing  even  the  first 
six  dialogues  of  Plato.  At  eight  years  he  began  Latin  and 
the  reading  of  Greek  poetry,  and,  in  addition,  was  made  to 
teach  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  From  eight  to 
twelve  he  read  the  chief  Latin  authors  and  learnt  geometry, 
algebra,  the  differential  calculus,  and  other  portions  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  By  this  time  he  had  got  so  far  on 
with  original  composition  as  to  attempt  a. History  of  Borne, 
and  he  actually  wrote  as  much  as  would  have  made  an 
octavo  volume.  “  Though  quite  ignorant  of  Niebuhr’s 
researches,  I,  by  such  lights  as  my  father  had  given  me, 
vindicated  the  Agrarian  Laws  on  the  evidence  of  Livy,  and 
upheld,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  Boman  Democratic 
party.”  At  the  mature  age  of  twelve  he  had  mastered  the 
chief  parts  of  Aristotle’s  Logic,  as  well  as  Hobbes’s  ‘  Com- 
putatio  sive  Logica.’  At  thirteen  he  was  taken  through  a 
course  of  Political  Economy  ;  and  by  the  age  of  fourteen 
his  school  education  was  complete.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  general  course  of  his  reading,  taking  in 
science,  history,  travel,  poetry,  &c. ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
before  the  age  when  young  men  go  to  college,  he  had  mas- 
tered  a  great  deal  more  than  any  of  them  ever  do  when 
they  leave  college.  The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  all  this 
was  accomplished  without  cram ;  nothing  was  stuffed  into 
young  Mill,  but  whatever  he  took  in  was  thoroughly 
digested.  Mr  Mill  himself  thus  speaks  of  his  father’s 
scientific  teaching  : — 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  scientific  teaching  ever  was  more 
thorough,  or  better  fitted  for  training  the  faculties,  than  the  mode 
in  which  Logic  and  Political  Economy  were  taught  me  by  my 
father.  Striving,  even  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  to  call  forth  the 
activity  of  my  faculties,  by  making  me  find  out  everything  for 
myself,  he  gave  his  explanations  not  before,  but  after,  I  had  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  difficulties;  and  not  only  gave  me  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  two  great  subjects,  but  made  me  a  thinker  on 
both.  I  thought  for  myself  almost  from  the  first,  and  occasionally 
thought  different  from  him,  though  for  a  long  time  only  on  minor 
points,  and  making  his  opinion  the  ultimate  standard.  At  a  later 
period  I  even  occasionally  convinced  him,  and  altered  his  opinion 
on  some  points  of  detail  ;  which  I  state  to  his  honour,  not  my 
own.  It  at  once  exemplifies  his  perfect  candour,  and  the  real 
worth  of  his  teaching. 

We  must  not  pause  to  examine  the  question,  What  is 
the  real  value  of  such  an  experiment  in  education  ?  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  undervalued. 
The  unthinking  public  look  to  the  result,  and  seeing  a  man 
standing  head  and  shoulders  above  his  comrades,  assume 
that  nature  has  done  the  whole.  This  is  the  logic  of  lazi¬ 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  many  great  men,  the 
steps  by  which  they  have  slowly  and  painfully  ascended  to 
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eminence  are  distinctly  visible.  Mr  Mill  must  undoubtedly 
be  credited  with  extraordinary  native  talent,  but,  without 
his  education,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  he  would  have 
done  as  much  as  his  father  did.  One  great  secret  of  his 
success  was  his  versatility.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject 
of  human  interest  on  which  he  did  not  write  with  the 
freshness  of  an  original  thinker,  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
specialist.  This  he  unquestionably  owed  to  his  incom¬ 
parable  education.  He  had  gone  the  round  of  human 
knowledge  as  a  boy,  not  picking  up  phrases  like  a  parrot, 
but  rather  exploring  as  an  original  investigator.  This  ver¬ 
satility  not  only  in  itself  contributed  to  Mr  Mill’s  greatness, 
but  was  of  the  most  essential  service  in  what  may  be  called 
his  own  special  department,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
In  a  subject  so  extremely  difficult,  where  every  step  is  beset 
with  snares,  Mr  Mill  had  the  advantage  that  arises  from  a 
knowledge  that  nothing  of  value  or  interest  had  escaped 
him,  and  that  there  were  no  hidden  or  unknown  sources  of 
information  readj^  to  spring  out  upon  him,  and  destroy  his 
calculations. 

One  part  of  the  experiment  can  hardly  be  repeated.  To 
have  one’s  father  as  tutor  is  needlessly  to  expose  him  to 
the  painful  associations  of  a  disagreeable  task.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  of  the  popularity  of  mothers  with  their  children, 
as  compared  with  fathers,  is  that  the  more  severe  punish¬ 
ments  are  generally  inflicted  by  the  male  head  of  the 
household,  while  the  mother  assumes  a  mediating  and 
sometimes  a*critical  attitude.  James  Mill  was  an  exacting 
father,  because  he  was  so  anxious  for  his  son’s  welfare ; 
he  was,  also,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  accustomed,  so 
to  speak,  for  generations  to  suppress  the  outward  signs  of 
feeling,  till  at  last  he  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  express¬ 
ing  them.  The  result  was  that,  though  never  did  a  son 
more  thoroughly  appreciate  a  father,  there  never  was  that 
warmth  of  affection  that  ought  to  have  been  considering 
the  natures  of  the  two  men.  “  If  we  consider  further 
that  he  was  in  the  trying  position  of  sole  teacher,  and 
add  to  this  that  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity  for  a  father  who 
did,  and  who  strove  to  do,  so  much  for  his  children,  who 
would  have  so  valued  their  affection,  yet  who  must  have  | 
been  constantly  feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  drying  it  up  at 
its  source.  This  was  no  longer  the  case  later  in  life,  and 
with  his  younger  children.  They  loved  him  tenderly :  and, 
if  I  cannot  say  so  much  of  myself,  I  was  always  loyally 
devoted  to  him.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  Mr  Mill’s 
training  was  his  relation  to  the  subject  that  stirs  human 
feelings  and  passions  to  their  profoundest  depth.  We  were 
sharply  attacked  by  the  Qiiarterhj  Review  for  stating  that 
Mr  Mill  had  never  written  anything  to  countenance 
Christianity,  and  the  all-wise  Quarterly  gave  us  due 
chastisement  for  so  unwarrantable  an  assertion.  The 
Quarterly  wdll  now  see  who  is  in  the  right,  for  we  are  told, 
on  an  authority  that  cannot  be  disputed,  what  Mr  Mill’s 
religious  opinions  really  w'ere.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
more  upon  this  subject,  especially  as  the  still  unpublished 
works  contain  a  full  statement  of  his  views  on  religion ; 
but  we  may  here  give,  in  his  own  words,  his  statement  of 
the  relation  of  himself  and  his  father  to  what  may  be 
Called  the  “  burning  question  ”  of  all  time : — 

I  was  brought  up  from  the  first  w’ithout  any  religious  belief  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  father,  educated  in  the 
creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  had  by  his  own  studies  and 
reflections  been  early  led  to  reject,  not  only  the  belief  in  Revela¬ 
tion,  but  the  foundations  of  what  is  commonly  called  natural 
religion.  I  have  heard  him  sav  that  the  turning  point  of  his  mind 
on  the  subject  was  reading  Butler’s  ‘  Analogy.’  That  work,  of 
which  he  always  continued  to  speak  with  respect,  kept  him,  as  he 
said,  for  a  considerable  time  a  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of 
Christianity,  by  proving  to  him  that,  whatever  are  the  difliculties 
in  believing  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proceed  from,  or 
record  the  acts  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  being,  the  same  and 
still  greater  difliculties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  belief  that  a  being 
of  such  a  character  can  have  been  the  maker  of  the  universe. 
He  considered  Butler’s  argument  as  conclusive  against  the  only 
opponents  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Those  w’ho  admit  an 
omnipotent  as  well  as  perfectly  just  and  benevolent  maker  and 
ruler  of  such  a  world  as  this,  can  say  little  against  Christianity 
but  what  can  with  at  least  equal  force  be  retorted  against  them¬ 
selves.  Finding,  therefore,  no  halting  place  in  Deism,  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  perplexity  until,  doubtless  after  many 
struggles,  he  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  concerning  the 


origin  of  things  nothing  whatever  can  be  known.  This  is  the 
only  correct  statement  of  his  opinion,  for  dogmatic  atheism  he 
looked  upon  as  absurd,  as  most  of  those  whom  the  world  has 
considered  Atheists  have  always  done.  These  particulars  are 
important  because  they  show  that  my  father’s  rejection  of  all 
that  is  called  religious  belief  was  not,  as  many  might  suppose 
primarily  a  matter  of  logic  and  evidence  ;  the  grounds  of  it  were 
moral,  still  more  than  intellectual.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  world  so  full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  author 
combining  infinite  power  with  perfect  goodness  and  righteousness 
His  intellect  spurned  the  subtleties  by  which  men  attempt  to* 
blind  themselves  to  this  open  contradiction.  The  Sabaian  or 
Manichaean  theory  of  a  good  and  evil  principle  struggling  against 
each  other  for  the  government  of  the  universe  he  would  not  have 
equally  condemned,  and  I  have  heard  him  express  surprise  that 
no  one  revived  it  in  our  time.  He  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  he  would  have  ascribed  to  it  no  depraving 
influence.  As  it  was,  his  aversion  to  religion,  in  the  sense 
usually  attached  to  the  term,  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of 
Lucretius :  he  regarded  it  with  the  feelings  due,  not  to  a  mere 
mental  delusion,  but  to  a  great  moral  evil.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  morality ;  first  by  setting  up  fictitious 
excellences — belief  in  creeds,  devotional  feelings,  and  ceremonies 
not  connected  with  the  good  of  human-kind — and  causing  these 
to  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  genuine  virtues ;  but  above  all, 
by  radically  vitiating  the  standard  of  morals ;  making  it 
consist  in  doing  the  will  of  a  being  on  whom  it  lavishes 
indeed  all  the  phrases  of  adulation,  but  whom  in  sober  truth  it 
depicts  as  eminently  hateful.  I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him 
say,  that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods  as 
wicked,  in  a  constantly  increasing  progression,  that  mankind  have 
gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached  the  most  perfect 
conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can  devise,  and 
have  called  this  God,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it.  Thw- 
ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  he  considered  to  be  embodied  in  what 
I  is  commonly  presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity. 
Think  (he  used  to  say)  of  a  being  who  would  make  a  Hell— who 
would  create  the  race  with  the  inf^lible  foreknowledge,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  the  intention,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  to 
bo  consigned  to  horrible  and  everlasting  torment.  The  time,  I 
believe,  is  drawing  near  when  this  dreadful  conception  of  au 
object  of  w’orship  will  be  no  longer  identified  with  Christianity ; 
and  when  all  persons,  with  any  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  will 
look  upon  it  with  the  same  indignation  with  which  my  father 
regarded  it.  My  father  w’as  as  well  aware  as  any  one  that 
Christians  do  not,  in  general,  undergo  the  demoralising  conse¬ 
quences  which  seem  inherent  in  such  a  creed,  in  the  manner  or  to 
the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it.  The  same 
slovenliness  of  thought,  and  the  subjection  of  the  reason  to  fears, 
wishes,  and  affections,  which  enable  them  to  accept  a  theory 
involving  a  contradiction  in  terms,  prevent  them  from  perceiving 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  theory.  Such  is  the  facility  with 
which  mankind  believe  at  one  and  the  same  time  things  incon¬ 
sistent  with  one  another,  and  so  few  are  those  who  draw  from 
what  they  receive  as  truths  any  consequences  but  those  recona- 
mended  to  them  by  their  feelings,  that  multitudes  have  held  the 
undoubting  belief  in  an  Omnipotent  Author  of  Hell,  and  have 
nevertheless  identified  that  being  with  the  best  conception  they  were 
able  to  form  of  perfect  goodness.  Their  worship  was  not  paid  to 
the  demon  which  such  a  Being  as  they  imagined  would  really  be, 
but  to  their  own  ideal  of  excellence.  The  evil  is  that  such  a 
belief  keeps  the  ideal  wretchedly  low  ;  and  opposes  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  to  all  thought  which  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
it  higher.  Believers  shrink  from  every  train  of  ideas  which  would 
lead  the  mind  to  a  clear  conception  and  an  elevated  standard  of 
excellence,  because  they  feel  (even  when  they  do  not  distinctly 
see)  that  such  a  standard' w  ould  conflict  with  many  of  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  nature,  and  with  much  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  Christian  creed.  And  thus  morality  continues  a 
matter  of  blind  tradition,  with  no  consistent  principle,  nor  even 
any  consistent  feeling,  to  guide  it. 

It  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  father’s  ideas 
of  duty  to  allow  me  to  acquire  inepressions  contrary  to  his  con¬ 
victions  and  opinions  respecting  religion  ;  and  he  impressed  upon 
me  from  the  first  that  the  manner  in  which  the  world  came  into 
existence  was  a  subject  on  which  nothing  was  known ;  that  the 
question  “  Who  made  me  ?  ”  cannot  be  answered,  because  we 
have  no  experience  or  authentic  information  from  which  to 
answer  it ;  and  that  any  answer  only  throws  the  difficulty  a  step 
further  back,  since  the  question  immediately  presents  itself, 

“  Who  made  God  ?  ”  He,  at  the  same  time,  took  care  that  I 
should  be  acquainted  with  what  had  been  thought  by  mankind  oe 
these  impenetrable  problems.  I  have  mentioned  at  how  early  an 
age  he  made  me  a  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  he  taught 
me  to  take  the  strongest  interest  in  the  Reformation,  as  the 
great  and  decisive  contest  against  priestly  tyranny  for  liberty  of 
thought. 

I  am  thus  one  of  the  very  few  examples,  in  this  country,  of  one 
who  has  not  thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it ;  I  grew 
up  in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  I  looked  upon  the 
modern  exactly  as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something 
which  in  no  way  concerned  me.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  more 
strange  that  English  people  should  believe  what  I  did  not^  than 
that  the  men  I  read  of  in  Herodotus  should  have  done  so.  History 
had  made  the  variety  of  opinions  among  mankind  a  fact  familmr 
to  me,  and  this  was  but  a  prolongation  of  that  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  reticence  on  religious  topics 
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by  those  holding  his  father’s  opinions,  Mr  Mill  has  the 
following  remarks,  which  have  about  them  the  ring  of  a 
manifesto : — 


I  think  that  few  men  of  my  father’s  intellect  and  public  spirit, 
holding  with  such  intensity  of  moral  conviction  as  he  did,  un¬ 
popular  opinions  on  religion,  or  on  any  other  of  the  great  subjects 
of  thought,  would  now  either  practise  or  inculcate  the  withholding 
of  them  from  the  world,  unless  in  the  cases  becoming  fewer  every 
day,  in  which  frankness  on  these  subjects  would  either  risk  the 
loss  of  means  of  subsistence,  or  would  amount  to  exclusion  from 
some  sphere  of  usefulness  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  capacities  of 
the  individual.  On  religion,  in  particular,  the  time  appears  to 
me  to  have  come,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  who  being  qualified 
in  point  of  knowledge,  have  on  mature  consideration  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  current  opinions  are  not  only  false  but  hurt¬ 
ful,  to  make  their  dissent  known  ;  at  least,  if  they  are  among 
those  whose  station  or  reputation  gives  their  opinions  a  chance  of 
being  attended  to.  Such  an  avowal  would  put  an  end,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  to  the  vulgar  prejudice,  that  what  is  called,  very 
improperly,  unbelief,  is  connected  with  any  bad  qualities  either 
of  mind  or  heart.  The  world  would  be  astonished  if  it  knew  how 
great  a  proportion  of  its  brightest  ornaments — of  those  most  dis* 
tinguished  even  in  popular  estimation  for  wisdom  and  virtue— are 
complete  sceptics  in  religion,  many  of  them  refraining  from 
avowal,  less  from  personal  considerations  than  from  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  though  now  in  my  opinion  most  mistaken  apprehension, 
lest  by  speaking  out  what  would  tend  to  weaken  existing  beliefs, 
and  by  consequence  (as  they  suppose)  existing  restraints,  they 
should  do  harm  instead  of  good. 


We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  unique  feature  in  Mr 
Mill’s  history,  that  we  have  left  little  space  for  other  most 
deeply  interesting  portions  of  the  autobiography.  Next  to 
his  father,  he  was  most  indebted  for  his  intellectual  stock 
to  Bentham,  and  chiefly  through  Dumont’s  ‘Traite  de 
Legislation,’  and  another  work,  also  in  its  cruder  form  from 
Bentham,  but  strained  through  another  intellect — a  work 
styled  ‘  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Religion  on 
the  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind.'  This  book  was 
printed  only  for  private  circulation ;  any  regret,  however, 
that  may  be  felt  on  this  account  is  removed  now  that  Mr 
Mill  has  left  a  treatise  on  ‘  The  Utility  of  Religion,’  and 
has,  doubtless,  embodied  in  it  everything  of  value  in  the 
unpublished  work.  It  sounds  odd  that  a  son  of  James  Mill 
should  have  been  powerfully  struck  by  Bentham’s  exposition 
of  the  greatest  happiness  principle,”  and  should  speak  of 
it  as  giving  him  ”  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy ;  in  one 
among  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  religion.”  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  he  had  learnt  the  principle  only  in  particular 
applications,  and  had  not  seen  a  scientific  deduction  from 
it  as  the  basis  of  a  political  philosophy.  Injustice  has 
lately  been  done  to  Bentham  owing  to  a  cause  that  redounds 
highly  to  the  credit  of  his  system.  A  great  mass  of  his 
practical  suggestions  has  been  embodied  in  the  legislation 
of  the  past  forty  years,  and  hence  his  name  has  largely 
dropped  from  the  arena  of  discussion.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Mill  in  his  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  Bentham  as  com-  I 
pared  with  his  own  father.  It  was  given  to  Bentham  to 
inaugurate  a  revolution  in  the  domain  of  law,  one  that 
cannot  be  more  fairly  or  briefly  described  than  in  the 
language  of  the  Comtian  formula,  that  he  terminated  the 
metaphysical,  and  introduced  the  positive,  philosophy 
of  law. 

Bentham  and  James  Mill, — these  were  the  two  men  to 
whom  John.  Mill  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  intellectual 
wealth.  By  them  almost  entirely  the  formation  of  his 
intellectual  character  was  determined  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty.  There  were  two  other  influences,  however,  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  life  that  must  on  no  account  be  over¬ 
looked.  These  were  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  year  to  France 
when  he  was  only  fourteen,  and  his  associates  among 
young  men,  in  societies  formed  for  study  or  discussion.  In 
France  he  made  his  introduction  to  the  highest  order  of 
mountain  scenery,  which  gave  a  colour  to  his  tastes  through 
life.  But  the  greatest  advantage  he  derived  was  imbibing 
some  of  the  better  traits  of  the  French  character.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  English  society  with  a  tone  of  bitterness 
not  usual  with  him.  He  says  that  when  he  went  to  France 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  low  moral  tone  of  what,  in 
England,  is  called  society ;  the  habit  of,  not  indeed  pro¬ 
fessing,  but  taking  for  granted  in  every  mode  of  impli¬ 
cation,  that  conduct  is  of  course  always  directed  towards 
low  and  petty  objects  ;  the  absence  of  high  feelings  which 
manifests  itself  by  sneering  depreciation  of  all  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  them,  and  by  general  abstinence  (except  among  a  few 


of  the  stricter  religionists)  from  professing  any  high  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  at  all,  except  in  those  preordained  cases  in 
which  such  profession  is  put  on  as  part  of  the  costume  and 
formalities  of  the  occasion.”  Again,  ho  speaks  of  **  the 
contrast  between  the  frank  sociability  and  amiability  of 
French  personal  intercourse,  and  the  English  mode  of 
existence  in  which  everybody  acts  as  if  everybody  else 
(with  few  or  no  exceptions)  was  either  an  enemy  or  a  bore.” 
To  young  Mill,  escaping  for  a  time  from  the  severe  disci¬ 
pline  of  his  father,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
this  experience  must  have  been  extraordinarily  valuable. 
He  also  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  French  Liberals, 
and  ever  afterwards  kept  himself  au  courant  with  conti¬ 
nental  as  well  as  English  politics.  The  other  influence  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered  was  the  societies  of  young  men 
that  he  formed  or  joined.  An  account  of  one  held  in  Mr 
Grote’s  house  has  already  been  published  in  Mrs  Orote’s 
life  of  her  husband.  Another  formed  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  is  more  memorable.  It  was  “  composed  of  young 
men  agreeing  in  fundamental  principles — acknowledging 
utility  as  their  standard  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  principal  corollaries  drawn  from  it  in  the 
philosophy  I  had  accepted — and  meeting  once  a  fortnight 
to  read  essays  and  discuss  questions  conformably  to  the 
premises  thus  agreed  upon.”  This  society  is  remarkable  as 
having  contributed  an  important  word  to  our  language — 
namely.  Utilitarian.  This  word  was  taken  from  one  of  Galt’s 
novels,  the  *  Annals  of  the  Parish,’  in  which  a  clergyman  is 
represented  as  warning  his  hearers  not  to  forsake  the  gospel 
and  become  utilitarians.  The  society  began  with  three  mem¬ 
bers,  and  never  exceeded  ten.  It  lasted  for  three  years  and 
a-half.  Among  the  members  were  William  Eyton  Tooke, 
a  son  of  the  eminent  political  economist,  John  Arthur , 
Roebuck,  William  Ellis,  and  George  Graham,  afterwards 
Oflicial  Assignee  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Others  of  his 
early  companions  have  become  well  known  in  the  world,  as 
Grote,  the  two  Austins  (Charles  and  John),  Lord  Belper, 
Lord  Romilly,  and  Charles  Villiers,  &c. 

When  just  out  of  his  twentieth  year  there  occurred  what 
he  calls  “  a  crisis  in  his  mental  history.”  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  placed  the  happiness  of  his  life  in  being  a  reformer 
of  the  world.  But  he  now  fell  into  a  dull  state  of  nerves, 
a  mood  in  which  all  pleasures  became  insipid,  and  when  he 
put  to  himself  this  question,  ”  ‘  Suppose  that  all  your  ob¬ 
jects  in  life  were  realised,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  •  forward  to,  could  bo 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant :  would  this  be  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?  ’  And  an  irrepressible 
self-consciousness  distinctly  answered,  *  No  I '  At  this  my 
heart  sank  within  me  :  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my 
life  was  constructed  fell  down.”  He  thus  takes  from  Cole¬ 
ridge  words  exactly  describing  his  case 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 


So  oppressed  was  ho  that  he  fixed  on  a  year  as  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  he  could  endure  his  misery ;  but 
before  that  time  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  him.  “  I 
was  reading,  accidentally,  Marmontel’s  ‘  Memoires,’  and 
came  to  the  passage  which  relates  his  father’s  death, 
the  distressed  position  of  the  family,  and  the  sudden 
inspiration  ■  by  which  he,  then  a  mere  boy,  felt  and 
made  them  feel  that  he  would  bo  everything  to  them 

_ would  supply  the  place  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  A 

vivid  conception  of  the  scene  and  its  feelings  came  over 
me,  and  I  was  moved  to  tears.  From  this  moment  my 
burden  grew  lighter.  The  oppression  of  the  thought  that 
all  feeling  was  dead  within  me  was  gone.”  This  frame  of 
mind  is  perhaps  not  very  rare,  but  it  was  aggravated  in  the 
present  case  by  peculiarities  in  the  philosophy  taught  him 
by  his  father.  His  recovery  was  not  fully  completed  until 
he  read  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Wordsworth.  These 
turned  out  to  bo  the  exact  medicine  for  his  malady.  The 
connecting  link  was  his  love  of  rural  beauty,  formed  and 
fostered  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  “But  Words¬ 
worth  would  never  have  had  any  great  effect  on  me,  if  he 
had  merely  placed  before  me  beautiful  pictures  of  nati^al 
scenery.  Scott  does  this  still  better  than  Wordsworth, 
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and  a  verj"  second-rate  landscape  does  it  more  effectually 
than  any  poet.  What  made  Wordsworth’s  poems  a  medicine 
for  my  state  of  mind,  was  that  they  expressed,  not  mere 
outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought 
coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  very  culture  of  the  feelings,  which  I  was 
in  quest  of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of 
inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which 
could  be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings ;  which  had  no 
connection  with  struggle  or  imperfection,  but  would  be 
made  richer  by  every  improvement  in  the  physical  or  social 
condition  of  mankind.”  Now  Mr  Mill  learned  the  necessity 
for  a  cultivation  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  the  intellect, 
and  came  to  see  that  happiness  was  most  likely  to  be  secured 
when  it  was  not  pursued  consciously  as  an  end — two  things 
not  taken  much  account  of  by  his  father.  The  current  of 
Mill’s  life  now  ran  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  Boebuck  gave  place  to  an  intimacy 
with  such  men  as  Maurice  and  John  Sterling.  Of  the 
latter  he  speaks  in  terms  that  one  is  not  surprised  at,  know¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  Carlyle  of  him.  Of  Maurice  he  says,  he 
“  always  thought  that  there  was  more  intellectual  power 
wasted  in  him  than  in  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,” 
adding,  that  “  few  of  them  had  so  much  to  waste.”  To  these 
friends  was  ultimately  added,  through  some  articles  published 
by  Mill  in  the  Examiner y  Carlyle.  The  influence  of  this  con¬ 
nection  was  deep,  although  it  never  affected  his  system  of 
philosophy ;  it  is,  indeed,  more  conspicuous  in  the  tone  of 
his  writings  than  in. its  doctrine.  Without  this  part  of  his 
education,  Mr  Mill  would  probably  never  have  attained 
more  than  a  fraction  of  his  power  in  the  world.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  creed  and  philosophy  was  unchanged,  but  the 
manner  of  presenting  it  is  what  chiefly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  earlier  teachers  of  his  school.  At  the  same  time, 
important  aspects  of  truth  have  been  expounded  by  him, 
which  a  mere  follower  of  James  Mill  would  never  have 
valued  or  expressed. 

Mr  Mill’s  education,  both  what  he  derived  from  his 
father,  and  what  he  derived  from  others,  was  at  length 
complete.  He  was  now  a  well-disciplined  thinker,  ready  for 
the  work  of  life.  The  direction  that,  work  took  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  event  that  coloured  his  whole  life,  public  and 
private.  It  was  his  introduction,  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  to  the  lady  who,  after  a  friendship  of  twenty  years, 
became  his  wife.  The  world  already  knows,  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ^Liberty,’  the  extraordinary  admiration 
entertained  for  her  by  Mr  Mill ;  but  in  the  autobiography, 
for  the  flrst  time,  he  has  fully  and  publicly  acknowledged 
the  debt  he  owed  her.  We  could  not  attempt  to  state  the 
general  character  of  her  influence,  except  in  the  very  words 
of  Mr  Mill,  which  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has 
extended  forbids.  But  he  instances  the  chapter  on  the 
Probable  Future  of  the  Labouring  Classes”  in  his  *  Political 
Economy,’  as  “entirely  due  to  her,”  and  says,  generally,  that 
the  “  human  ”  element  in  his  Political  Economy  which  so 
favourably  distinguishes  him  from  most  other  professors  of 
“the  dismal  science,”  was  also  hers.  The  ‘Liberty,’  as 
was  already  known,  he  calls  a  joint  work.  Moreover, 
it  was  his  acquaintance  with  her,  that  converted  his  abstract 
belief  in  the  political  rights  of  women,  to  an  object  of 
earnest  practical  pursuit.  For  a  more  complete  delineation 
of  her  character  and  influence,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  painful  biographical  interest  of  this  portion 
of  Mr  Mill’s  life.  Had  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife  been  unmarried  when  he  first  made  her  acquaintance  in 
1830,  the  probability  is  that  his  married  life,  instead  of  lasting 
only  seven-and-a-half  years,  would  have  been  co-extensive 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Until  Mr  Taylor’s  death, 
however,  in  1840,  the  relation  between  Mr  Mill  and  Mrs 
Taylor  remained  one  of  pure  friendship  and  intellectual 
communion.  It  was  only  in  1851  that  he  added  “  to  the 
partnership  of  thought,  feeling,  and  writing  which  had 
long  existed,  a  partnership  of  our  entire  existence.”  Her 
early  death  was  a  loss  impossible  to  describe,  and  left  him 
only  one  person  who  could  in  any  degree  fill  the  blank  in 
his  existence.  Mrs  Mill’s  daughter  was  left  him,  the  stay 
and  support  of  his  remaining  years.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that,  with  his  experience  of  life,  Mr  Mill  should  have 


spoken  with  severity  of  that  kind  of  superstition  “  which 
attributes  a  pretended  perfection  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  universe.”  His  life  was  too  much  chequered  by 
the  painful  and  tragic  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  the 
shallow  and  cheerful  optimism  which  regards  everything 
as  arranged  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds^ 
It  might  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  Mr  Mill’s  misfortune 
less  from  the  dispensations  of  nature  than  from  the 
■  a  little  of  the  Boman  law  of 
everything  straight.  A  good 
During  the  twenty  years 


arose  J 

ordinance  of  man,  and  that 
divorce  would  have  made 

deal  might  be  said  for  this  view.  During  the  twenty 
that  elapsed  after  Mr  Mill’s  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Taylor 
it  is  clear  that,  without  anybody’s  fault,  a  state  of  facts 
had  arisen,  bad  for  Mr  Taylor  and  his  wife,  bad  for  ]flr 
Mill,  and  good  for  nobody.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
we  doubt  whether,  even  if  marriage  in  this  country  could 
be  dissolved  with  Boman  facility,  Mr  Mill  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  ran  through 
his  character  a  vein  of  romantic  generosity  that  probably 
made  it  indifferent  to  him  what  the  law  or  the  custom 
was.  He  says,  with  reference  to  his  marriage  : — “  Ardently 
as  I  should  have  aspired  to  this  complete  union  of  our  lives 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  my  existence  at  which  it  had 
been  practicable,  I,  as  much  as  my  wife,  would  far  rather 
have  foregone  that  privilege  for  ever  than  have  owed  it  to 
the  premature  death  of  one  for  whom  I  had  the  sincerest 
respect  and  she  the  strongest  affection.” 

The  autobiography  contains  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  upon  points  not  directly  connected  with  the  education 
and  development  of  Mr  Mill’s  mind  ;  and  for  that  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  It  is  enough  here  to 
enumerate  the  main  sources.  The  interest  of  the  book  is, 
after  all,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  in  the  history  of  the 
mind — a  mind  that  “  was  always  pressing  forward,  equally 
ready  to  learn  and  unlearn  either  from  its  own  thoughts  or 
those  of  others.”  It  is  a  book  that  shows  two  striking 
lessons — that  the  highest  and  best  education  may  be 
obtained  without  a  university,  and  that  the  noblest  morality 
can  be  taught  without  religion.  This  autobiography  will 
for  ever  dispel  the  foolish  idea  that  moral  excellence  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  total  absence  of  religious  belief.  True, 
if  ancient  literature  can  teach  anything,  it  teaches  that 
lesson  ;  but  the  lesson  will  strike  home  more  to  the  ordinary 
imagination  when  it  is  conveyed  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  this  century.  The  autobiography 
has,  however,  another  value.  It  connects  itself  with  other 
times  and  other  men,  with  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
upon  whose  tombs  the  inscription  may  be  written  that  they 
were  “seekers  after  truth.”  W.  A.  H. 


MB  LELAND  ON  THE  GIPSIES. 

The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 

Triibner  and  Co. 

Many  readers  of  ‘  Hans  Breitmann  ’  will  be  surprised  to 
find  its  author  here  telling  how,  just  as  others  might  go  in 
search  of  antiquities  in  other  lands,  he  came  to  England — 
or,  at  any  rate,  being  in  England,  set  himself — to  study  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  that  gipsy  race  which,  he  assures 
us,  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this  country.  Spurious 
gipsies  and  half-breeds  are  as  plentiful  as  ever,  but  they  are 
losing  all  the  true  Bommany  characteristics  ;  and  the  gipsies 
proper,  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  move  about 
and  prosper  in  their  favourite  ways,  are  going  elsewhere, 
and  especially  are  finding  a  more  congenial  home  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  The  friendships  that  he  formed  with 
some  of  these  immigrants  in  his  own  country  seem  to  have 
induced  Mr  Leland  to  hunt  up  their  ancestry  in  England ; 
and  his  book,  if,  at  the  same  time,  too  slight  and  too  pre¬ 
tentious,  is  quite  worth  reading.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  books  about  the  gipsies  that  have  been 
written  by  Mr  Borrow  and  others  wdll  hardly  thank 
Mr  Leland  for  having  so  carefully,  as  he  says,  avoided 
repeating  them  in  the  least  detail,”  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  such  literature  will  find  .that  he  has  not 
added  much  to  their  knowledge.  There  is  a  pedantry  about 
the  book  that  is  hardly  justified  by  its  rather  flimsy 
material,  and  a  jocularity  that  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  its 
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serious  import.  But  it  contains  many  good  things,  and  the 
best  thing  about  it  is  its  honest  effort  to  do  justice  to  the 
gipsy  character,  and  to  show  how  much  actual  goodness 
is  in  these  pariahs  who  have  had  six  or  seven  thousand 
years’  education  in  poverty  and  the  necessities  incident 
thereto ;  and  how,  when  instead  of  goodness  they  exhibit 
what  many  would  call  vice  and  degradation,  there  is  ample 
apology  for  this  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  history  and 
■  training.  Mr  Leland  might  well  have  made  his  apology 
and  his  analysis  of  their  temperament  much  more  full 
than  he  has  done.  But  even  his  short  sketches  will  go 
far  to  give  his  readers  a  reasonable  and  friendly  view  of 
gipsy  peculiarities,  the  peculiarities  incident  to  a  race  that 
for  centuries  has  pursued  its  highest  ideals  in  “  the  same 
old  weary  track  of  daily  travel,  of  wayfare  and  warfare 
with  the  world,  seeking  food  and  too  often  finding  none, 
living  for  petty  joys  and  driven  by  dire  need,  lying  down 
with  poverty  and  rising  with  hunger,  ignorant  in  its  very 
wretchedness  of  a  thousand  things  which  it  ought  to  want, 
and  not  knowing  enough  to  miss  them.”  Mr  Leland  calls 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that,  “  be  it  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  real  gipsy  has,  unlike  all  other  men,  unlike  the 
lowest  savage,  positively  no  religion,  no  tie  to  a  spiritual 
world,  no  fear  of  a  future,  nothing  but  a  few  trifling  super- 
etitions  and  legends  which  in  themselves  indicate  no  faith 
whatever  in  anything  deeply  seated.”  In  a  vague  way,  the 
more  intelligent  gipsies  reverence  Christ,  because,  as  one  of 
them  said  to  Mr  Leland,  “  he  was  born  in  the  open  field 
like  a  gipsy,  and  rode  on  an  ass  like  one,  and  went  round 
the  world  a-begging  his  bread  like  a  Bom,  and  he  was 
always  a  poor,  wretched  man  like  us,  till  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  Gentiles.”  But  most  of  them  have  very  crude  notions  of 
Christianity.  Liebich,  in  his  ^DieZigeuner  in  ihremWesen 
und  in  ihrer  Sprache,’  describes  a  dispute  that  he  overheard 
between  a  gipsy  and  his  wife  as  to  the  cardinal  belief  of  the 
Christians.  “  Both  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  elder 
grown-up  God,  and  a  smaller  younger  God.  But  the  wife 
maintained  that  the  great  God  no  longer  reigned,  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  while  the  husband  declared 
that  the  great  older  God  died  long  ago,  and  that  the  world 
was  now  governed  by  the  little  God,  who  was,  however,  the 
son,  not  of  his  predecessor,  but  of  a  poor  carpenter.” 

Mr  Leland’s  book  does  not  tell  very  much  about 
differences  between  English  gipsies  and  their  kindred  in 
other  lands ;  but  he  provides  some  welcome  pictures  of 
their  English  indication  of  characteristics  that  are,  doubtless, 
common  to  the  whole  race,  and  he  traces  some  of  these, 
partly  by  help  of  their  language,  to  their  remote  Hindoo 
origin.  Mr  Leland’s  philology  is  not  always  to  be  trusted, 
but  he  says  quite  enough  to  show  that,  if  the  gipsies  are 
not  a  wild  offshoot  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  they  are 
in  many  ways  connected  by  language  with  other  branches 
of  that  stock.  He  says : — 

The  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  studying  Anglo- 
Rommany,  and  different  works  on  India,  is  that  the  Gipsies  are 
the  descendants  of  a  vast  number  of  Hindus,  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Hindustan,  who  were  expelled  or  emigrated  from  that 
country  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  1  believe  they  were  chiefly 
of  the  primitive  tribes,  because  evidence  which  I  have  given  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  were  identical  with  the  two  castes  of  the  Dorns 
and  Nats — the  latter  being,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  the  real 
Gipsies  of  India.  Other  low  castes  and  outcasts  were  probably 
included  in  the  emigration,  but  I  believe  that  future  research  will 
prove  that  they  w'ere  all  of  the  old  stock.  The  first  Pariahs  of 
India  may  have  consisted  entirely  of  those  who  refused  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

It  has  been  coolly  asserted  by  a  recent  writer  that  Gipsies  are 
not  proved  to  be  of  Hindu  origin  because  “a  few”  Hindu  w’ords 
■are  to  be  found  in  their  language.  What  the  proportion  of  such 
W'ords  really  is  may  be  ascertained  from  the  dictionary  which  will 
follow  this  work.  But  throwing  aside  all  the  evidence  afforded  by 
language,  tradition,  manners,  and  customs,  one  irrefutable  proof 
still  remains  in  the  physical  resemblance  between  Gipsies  all  the 
woild  over  and  the  natives  of  India.  Even  in  Egypt,  the  country 
claimed  by  the  Gipsies  themselves  as  their  remote  great-grand¬ 
father  land,  the  native  Gipsy  is  not  Egyptian  in  his  appearance 
but  Hindu.  The  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  eye  and  its  expression 
in  the  Indian  is  common  to  the  Gipsy,  but  not  to  the  Egyptian 
or  Arab ;  and  every  donkey-boy  in  Cairo  knows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhagarin  and  the  native  as  to  personal  appearance.  I 
have  seen  both  Hindus  in  Cairo  and  Gipsies,  and  the  resemblance 
to  each  other  is  as  marked  as  their  difference  from  Egyptians* 

For  so  much  as  he  says  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion, 
nnd  for  the  lively  sketches  drawn  by  him  of  single  gipsies 
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and  gipsy  families,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Leland’s 
volume.  It  ends  with  a  collection  of  nearly  fifty  gipsy 
tales,  some  of  which  are  interesting  and  very  precise  in 
their  illustration  of  gipsy  character,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that,  in  the  authorship  of  some  of  them, 
Mr  Leland  has  had  too  large  a  share.  We  must  find  room 
for  two  that  have  the  appearance,  at  any  rate,  of  being 
genuine.  The  one  is  entitled  ”  Of  the  Rich  Gipsy  and  the 
Pheasant.” 

Once  a  Gipsy  made  much  money,  and  was  very  rich  and  a  great 
gentleman.  His  coat  was  silk,  and  the  buttons  on  his  coat  were 
of  gold,  and  his  horse’s  bridle  and  reins  were  all  silver.  One  day 
this  Gipsy  gentleman  was  eating  (at  table)  opposite  to  the  king’s 
son,  and  they  brought  in  a  pheasant  that  smelt  badly,  but  all  the 
people  said  it  was  excellent.  *  ‘  Bless  me  God !”  said  the  Gipsy 
gentleman  softly  to  his  wife,  “you  and  I  have  eaten  dead  meat 
(meat  that  died  a  natural  death)  many  a  time,  my  dear,  but  never 
smelt  anything  so  bad  as  that.  It  stinks  worse  than  a  dead  horse !” 

Great  men  and  small  men  sometimes  like  that  which  other 
people  do  not  understand. 

The  other  story  is  “  Of  the  Girl  and  her  Lover.” 

Once,  many  hundred  years  ago,  a  girl  was  going  to  steal  an  egg 
“  Let  me  be,”  said  the  egg,  “  and  I  will  show  you  where  you  can 
get  a  duck.”  So  the  girl  got  the  duck,  and  it  said  (told)  to  her 
“Let  me  go  and  I  will  show  you  where  you  can  get  a  goose.” 
Then  she  stole  the  goose,  and  it  cried  out, “Let  me  go  and  I’ll 
show  you  where  you  can  steal  a  turkey.”  And  when  she  took 
the  turkey,  it  said,  “Let  me  go  and  I’ll  show  you  where  you  can 
get  a  calf.”  So  she  got  the  calf,  and  it  bawled  and  wept,  and  cried 
“Let  me  go  and  I’ll  show  you  where  to  get  a  fine  horse.”  And 
when  she  stole  the  horse,  it  said  to  her,  “Let  me  go  and  I’ll  carry 
you  to  a  handsome,  rich  gentleman  who  wants  a  sweetheart.”  So 
she  got  the  nice  young  gentleman,  an\i  lived  with  him  pleasantly 
one  week  ;  but  then  he  told  her  to  go  away,  he  did  not  want  her 
any  more.  “  What  a  bad  man  you  are,”  wept  the  girl,  “to  send 
me  away !  For  your  sake  I  gave  away  an  egg,  a  duck,  a  goose, 
a  turkey,  calf,  and  a  fine  horse.”  “Is  that  true?”  asked  the 
youth.  “  By  my  dead  father !”  swore  the  girl,  “  I  gave  them  all 
up  for  you,  one  after  the  other,  and  now  you  send  me  away.  “  So 
help  me  God !”  said  the  gentleman,  “  if  you  lost  so  many  things 
for  me,  I’ll  marry  you.”  So  they  were  married. 

Yes,  there  are  false  truths  and  true  lies.  You  may  kiss  the 
book  on  that. 

Apart  from  their  interest  as  stories,  Mr  Leland’s  collection 
has  a  philological  value.  All  the  stories  are  given  in  the 
original  Bommany,  and  thus  are  of  great  use  to  all  who 
care  to  study  this  curious  language  or  patois.  Mr  Leland 
promises,  as  a  sequel  to  this  volume,  ”  a  Bommany  English 
vocabulary,  many  times  over  more  extensive  than  any  ever 
before  published.”  R. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  article  of  most  pretence  in  the  Quarterly  is  an 
examination  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  system  of  philosophy. 
The  writer  does  not  weaken  his  attack  by  opening  fire  along 
an  extended  line,  but  relies  upon  outflanking  the  enemy  on 
two  sides.  He  selects  the  points  : — 

(1.)  That  Mr  Spencer’s  system  involves  the  denial  of 
all  truth. 

(2.)  That  it  is  radically  and  necessarily  opposed  to  all 
sound  principles  of  morals. 

These  may  be  termed  objections  belonging  to  a  theo¬ 
logical  age,  and  can  in  the  first  instance  be  answered  cate¬ 
gorically,  thus : — 

(1.)  That  Mr  Spenceris  system  may  be  true  and  yet 
deny  all  truth. 

(2.)  That  if  it  le  opposed  to  all  ”  sound  ”  principles 
of  morals,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  “sound  principles. 

But  Spencerites  will  rather  smile  at  the  task  of  defeating 
such  arguments  as  are  advanced  in  support  of  these 
assertions.  The  writer’s  object  seems  to  have  been  to  get 
behind  Mr  Spencer,  as  it  were,  and  trip  him  up  on  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  his  own,  and  he  ends  in  an  eminently 
theological  vein  which  must  be  as  offensive  to  all  seekers  of 
truth  for  truth’s  sake  as  it  is  palatable,  we  presume,  to 
readers  of  the  Quarterly,  Mr  Spencer’s  philosophy 
possesses,  we  are  told,  ten  grave  defects,  two  of  which  are 
that  “it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  every  germ  of  morality,  and 
that  “  it  entirely  negatives  every  form  of  religion.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Darwinian  form  of 
evolution,  if  only  it  will  admit  a  “  distinction  oi  kind 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  physical  faculties  of 
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brutes/*  is  wholly  without  these  ten  grave  defects,  the 
moral  and  religious  ones  among  them.  The  reason  of  the 
rejection  of  this  last  and  wholly  satisfactory  theory  lies,  we 
are  told,  “  in  the  fact  of  its  harmony  with  religion.” 

A  passionate  hatred  of  religion,  however  discreetly  or  astutely 
veiled,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  popular  metaphysical 
teaching  nowin  vogue.  DeUnda  est  Carthago  1  No  system  is  to  be 
tolerated  which  will  lead  men  to  accept  a  personal  God,  moral 
responsibility,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Let  these  unwelcome  truths  be  once  eliminated,  and  no  system  is 
deemed  undeserving  of  a  candid,  if  not  a  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion,  and,  catoria  parihua,  that  system  which  excludes  them  the  most 
efficaciously  becomes  the  most  acceptable.  .  .  .  It  is  a  grave 

misfortune* that  philosophy  at  Oxford  should  no  longer  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  but  by  a  motley  crew  of  incon¬ 
gruous  writers  of  yesterday,  from  Hegel  to  Mill  and  Spencer. 

Surely  the  times  are  bad  when  the  Quarterly  cannot 
bring  to  bear  upon  Mr  Spencer  a  better  opponent  than  one 
who  would  subordinate  philosophy  to  “  revelation,”  and 
banish  from  the  schools  all  philosophers  who  have  written 
since  Aristotle. 

We  find  a  more  legitimate  piece  of  criticism  on  one  side  of 
Mr  Spencer’s  system  in  the  British  Quarterly.  Mr  Spencer’s 
physics  are  there  handled  very  severely,  and  the  “  cause 
of  his  error  ”  is  assigned  to  the  fact  that  he  is  neither  a 
theoretical  nor  a  practical  physicist;  the  discoveries  of 
others  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  verbal  propositions,  and 
in  this  form  they  remain  in  his  mind  until  he  wants  to  use 
them,  when  he  proceeds  to  develop  their  meaning.  He 
then  gives  to  the  proposition  the  meanings  that  seem  most 
natural  for  the  words  to  bear,  forgetting  that  the  proposition 
has  only  been  proved  to  be  true  on  the  supposition  that 
the  terms  are  used  in  particular  (and  often  strictly  techni¬ 
cal)  senses.” 

Another  proof  that  it  is  to  the  Quarterly  that  we  must 
look  for  the  genuine  Tory  article — very  old  and  curious — 
is  afibrded  by  some  sentences  in  an  article  on  The  English 
Pulpit.” 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  social  condition,  and  the  eager 
desire  to  change  it,  are  amongst  the  most  mischievous  elements  in 
modern  society.  The  fact  that  each  grade  in  the  social  scale  has 
its  special  functions,  and  that  the  lowest,  when  worthily  occupied, 
is  as  honourable  in  itself  as  the  highest,  is  scarcely  ever  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  governing  principle.  .  .  .  The  falsity  of  view  in 

supposing  that  rank  and  position  in  society  are  subvertible  and 
transposable  things,  having,  in  fact,  no  real  existence  at  all, 
excepting  a  personal  one,  gives  rise,  amongst  other  evils,  to  the 
fulsome  sycophancy  of  a  false  presumption  which,  by  stepping  out 
of  its  own  position,  endeavours  to  usurp  that  of  another. 

Nevertheless,  the  article  is  remarkable  as  recommending 
that  matters  of  social  and  political,  and  generally  practical 
interest  should,  in  a  qualified  way,  be  made  the  subjects  of 
pulpit  harangues ;  the  writer  of*  it  is  apparently  unaware 
that  the  Nonconforming  pulpit,  that  can,  unlike  that  of  the 
Established  Church,  claim  an  ascendency  over  the  people, 
has  from  the  beginning  derived  much  of  its  power  from  a 
judicious  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  this  world.  An 
article  on  “  Voltaire  ”  contains  a  useful  summary  of  some 
recent  Voltaire-literature, — Mr  John  Morley’s  monograph 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  article  is,  of  course,  written 
from  an  orthodox  point  of  view,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how,  by  praising  Voltaire  at  the  expense  of  later  sceptics, 
it  is  sought  to  nail  scepticism  back  into  the  last  century. 
We  should  have  thought  that  Mr  Morley’s  book  alone 
was  enough  to  show  how  much  of  Voltaireism  is  used  up  in 
the  opinions  of  the  present  day,  and  how  far  Voltaire  is 
from  being  dead  as  an  antagonist  of  dogma.  “  School 
Boards  and  Primary  Education  ”  compares  board-schools 
unfavourably  with  voluntary  schools,  and  attacks  the  expen¬ 
sive  [and  uncalled-for  zeal  of  School  Boards,  the  London 
one  in  particular.  “  Holland  House  ”  is  a  good  piece  of 
gossip  about  the  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein’s  book  with 
that  title.  It  appears  that  among  Sir  James  lilackintosh’s 
projects  “  was  a  history  of  Holland  House,  as  well  as  a 
complete  History  of  England.  The  notes  made  for  the 
more  ambitious  project  were  turned  to  good  account  by 
Lord  Macaulay  ;  those  on  Holland  House  have  been  equally 
well  employed  by  the  Princess.”  Several  original  anecdotes 
are  introduced  from  this  source  about  the  long  string  of 
men  and  women  who  have  filed  through  Holland  House, 
and,  reading  the  very  unimportant  things  they  did  and  said, 
one  cannot  allow  that  they  were  a  race  of  giants. 


Philology  is  represented  by  an  article  on  ‘‘Enaliah 
Dictionaries.”  Politics  by  “  The  Programme  of  the 
Radicals,”  to  which  we  have  referred  in  another  column 

The  Edinburgh  has  more  than  one  paper  that  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest.  An  article  on  The 
Cuban  Insurrection  ”  sums  up  in  favour  of  the  statui  quo 
as  against  independence  or  annexation  to  the  United  States 
Hitherto  it  has  certainly  appeared  as  if  an  impassable 
barrier  shut  out  the  native  from  coalescing  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  only 
strengthen  the  arms  of  the  Cuban  at  the  expense  of  the 
!  foreigner.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Spain  under  a 
Republican  Government  will  be  as  anxious  to  retain  a 
troublesome  province  as  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  to 
shake  themselves  free.  The  formidable  array  of  authorities 
which  heads  the  article  on  “  The  Breeding  of  Horses  ” 
makes  us  inclined  to  underrate  the  ensuing  discussion. 
Practically,  when  the  three  small  recommendations  of 
the  recent  Horses  Committee  have  been  adopted,  and 
Queen’s  Plates  have  been  abolished,  the  only  question 
that  remains  is  the  establishment  of  Government  studs. 
The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  considers  that  Government 
studs  have  answered  their  purpose  in  France  and  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  costly  experiment  in  India,  which 
has  lasted  nearly  eighty  years,  has  proved  an  entire  failure 
and  has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Not  the  least  practical  part  of  the  article  is  a  scheme  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  stud-master  for 
the  kingdom.  Next  in  order  are  a  review  of  Mr  Longman’s 
‘  Three  St  Pauls,’  and  an  excellent  article  on  Travellers 
and  Handbooks.”  ^ 

The  argument  of  the  paper  on  Dr  Strauss’s  Confession” 
can  be  thus  pithily  given  by  quotation  :  “  If  the  possibility  of 
our  Lord’s  resurrection  be  once  fairly  conceded — as  it  must 
be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — then  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  as  good  as  won  .  .  . 
The  historical  proof,  that  accumulates  around  that  one 
point  is  so  overwhelmingly  conclusive  that  no  honest  and 
really  *  scientific  ’  mind  .  .  .  can  escape  the  conviction 

that  it  really  happened.”  Christianity  and  annihilation  at 
death  are  then  the  two  alternative  creeds.  A  defence  of 
the  Ashantee  War  appears  to  us  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
but  not  more  so  than  a  wholly  perfunctory  performance  on 
Mr  Brassey’s  ‘Work  and  Wages.’  Those  points  in  Mr 
Brassey’s  book  which  were  some  months  ago  given  due 
prominence  to  by  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  Fortnightly  sxo 
re-arranged  less  lucidly  and  compactly  by  the  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh.  The  article  appears  to  bo  the  work  of  some 
large  employer  of  labour  without  much  appreciation  for  or 
knowledge  of  political  economy.  He  blames  the  system  of 
competition  of  interests  between  employer  and  employed 
for  all  recent  industrial  disturbances,  and  says  that  “  no 
object  can  more  worthily  engage  the  patient  study  of  the 
statesman  than  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  law  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  stable  equilibrium  of  work  and  wages,”  but  does 
not  make  the  attempt  himself,  and  is  content  with  platitudes 
about  an  honest  day’s  labour  for  a  fair  day’s  wage.  He 
also  makes  the  extremely  deceptive  statement,  taken 
nakedly,  that  “  the  grasping  employer  endeavours  to  keep 
down  wages  to  a  minimum,  and  the  idle  workman  endea¬ 
vours  to  force  them  up  to  a  maximum.”  After  quoting 
some  statistics  of  Mr  Brassey’s  as  to  the  relative  worth  of 
London  and  country  bricklayers,  he  is  unfair  enough  and 
untruthful  enough  to  add — “  it  is  one  of  the  main  objwts 
of  trades’  unions  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  collecting 
such  economical  data  as  these.”  “A  lie  which  is  half  the 
truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies  but  readers  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  must  have  their  palates  tickled  with  the  spice  of  nais- 
representation.  Later  in  the  article  we  find  that  the  writer 
is  “  among  those  who  regard  the  principle  of  co-operation 
as  pregnant  with  more  direct  promise  for  the  future  of 
industry  than  any  other,”  but  he  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Again,  the  writer  promises  to  ”  exa¬ 
mine  how  far  certain  statements  which  are  put  forward  as 
‘  fundamental  dogmas  ’  of  political  economy  are,  or  are  not, 
irreconcileable  with  the  wide  and  incontestable  induction 
which  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw  from  positive  experi¬ 
mental  data  as  to  labour but  on  reading  through  the 
article  we  find,  whether  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he 
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does  not  attack  a  single  position  of  the  political  econonaist, 
much  less  carries  it. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Edinburgh  article  on  **  Work 
and  Wages,”  is  one  in  the  British  Quarterly  on  Strikes,” 
clearly  and  moderately  written,  with  great  power  of  distinct 
enunciation.  To  the  SouthWales  Strike  and  the  Agricultural 
Labourers*  Union  due  importance  is  given,  while  nothing 
very  new  is  said  about  either.  Co-operation,  qualified  co¬ 
partnership,  and  boards  of  conciliation  are  advanced  as 
some  of  the  **  better  remedies  **  for  which  strikes  are  “  coarse 
substitutes.”  We  have  no  space  to  criticise  two  papers  on 
religious  subjects : — “  Plymouth  Brethrenism  *’  and  “  The 
Kevolution  in  the  Anglican  Church ;”  but  we  can  commend 
an  essay  on  “  Sources  of  Pleasure  in  Landscape,’*  and  with 
it  should  be  read  an  essay  on  The  Use  of  Looking  at 
Pictures,”  in  the  Westminster. 

The  independent  section  of  this  latter  Review  contains  an 
article  on  “  Ethics,  Religion,  and  The  Church,**  written 
from  a  Liberal  Churchman's  point  of  view,  and  the  body  of 
the  Review  an  article  on  “  Catholicism  and  Philosophy.**  | 
The  predominance  of  religious  topics  in  this  month's 
Quarterlies  is  signiBcant. 

The  books  chosen  for  articles  in  the  Theological  Review 
are  ‘  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grote,*  Mr  Morley's 
‘  Rousseau,'  Renan's  *  Antichrist,*  and  Mr  Allanson  Picton*8 
‘  Mystery  of  Matter.’  “  Notices  of  Books  ”  also  contains  an 
interesting  review  of  the  Persian  poem,  “  Joseph  and  Zu- 
laikha,”  noticed  at  length  in  our  columns  some  months 
ago.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  French  heterodoxists 
suggests  a  curious  comparison  between  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  senses  and  the  sentimentalism  of  the  intellect — a  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  neither  instance  the  loftiest  of  its  kind,  but 
differing  as  pure  sensualism  differs  from  pure  play  of  intel¬ 
lect.  Facilities  for  this  comparison  are  afforded  by  the 
two  articles  in  question  ;  that  on  Rousseau  being  a  sketch 
of  his  life  founded  on  Mr  Morley’s  work,  of  which  it  forms 
the  best  epitome  and  account  that  we  have  yet  read ;  that  { 
on  Renan  being  Mr  Kegan  Paul’s  estimate  of  M.  Renan’s 
‘‘  value  as  an  interpreter,  and,  with  reservations,  as  a  guide 
through  the  difficult  historical  period  and  difficult  writings 
in  which  his  course  has  lain.”  Mr  Paul  writes  exclusively 
of  those  points  in  the  *  Antichrist  *  on  which  he  is  at  one 
with  his  author,  and  these  are  not  a  few. 

The  Westminster  also  reviews  M.  Renan,  with  a  bolder 
and  clearer  criticism.  The  article  ends  with  a  happy 
analogy  : — 

^  It  was  said  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  ambassadors  from  the  learned  few  to  the  reading 
many,  and  the  same  praise  may  be  bestowed  upon  M.  R^nan. 

In  the  Theological  Review  we  find  a  practical  article  on 
“  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  :  What  are  we 
Paying  for  ?”  by  Mr  Allanson  Picton.  Mr  Picton  discusses 
the  six  standards  of  the  Revised  Code,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
which  Mr  Morley  pronounced  so  strongly  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  this  month.  He  also  writes  on  the  details  of  the  school¬ 
room,  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  on  which 
points  our  system  compares  unfavourably  with  that  adopted 
in  Germany. 


I  ending.  The  trick  is  worked  out  in  each  case  with  con- 
I  siderable  success,  and  as  the  stories  are  well  written  and 
bear  the  peculiar  interest  which  belongs  to  a  freer  society 
than  our  own,  the  book  can  be  safely  recommended  as 
light  and  amusing  reading  for  spare  half-hours. 

‘  Stories  of  Whitminster  *  are  written  for  the  schoolboy’s 
world — sketches  of  society  as  ho  finds  it.  Mr  Ascott  Hope, 
in  his  contributions  to  schoolboy  literature,  has  the  rare 
merit  of  painting  neither  prigs  nor  imps  of  iniquity ;  he 
does  not  moralise  directly  or  by  inference,  but  describes 
public-school  life  in  England  truthfully  and  with  a  graphic 
pen.  Boys  will  recognise  the  fidelity  of  these  *  Whitminster 
Stories,*  and  read  them  with  avidity,  though  it  is  per¬ 
haps  a  mistake  for  young  people  to  have  the  mirror  held 
up  to  them  too  often ;  but,  of  course,  anything  is  better 
than  romances  of  the  scalp-hunting  order.  Books  of  this 
sort  serve  also  another  purpose.  As  ‘  Misunderstood,* 
‘  Thrown  Together,*  and  the  like  lay  bare  the  inner  life  of 
sensitive  and  too  highly  imaginative  children,  so  faithful 
stories  of  school-life  explain  to  those  in  authority  at  home 
or  at  school,  who  through  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  are  apt 
to  become  deficient  in  sympathy,  the  little  incidents  and 
encounters  that  seldom  reach  the  ears  of  the  elders,  but  form, 
nevertheless,  the  staple  of  life  at  school.  By  getting  behind 
the  scenes  in  this  way  it  is  possible  for  one  who  has  never  been 
to  school,  or  who  knows  that  school  has  changed  since  his 
time  as  everything  else  has  changed,  to  form  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment  of  the  meannesses  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
nobility  of  character  to  be  encouraged,  without  drawing 
solely  on  the  ideas  of  the  author  of  ‘  Eric  *  or  of  ‘  Tom 
Brown’s  Schooldays.* 

*  Stories  of  Whitminster  *  are  consecutive,  and  all  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  same  masters  and  boys ;  by  the 
time  we  have  read  the  last  of  them  we  seem  to  know  the 
**  typical  ’*  characters  very  well,  and  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  our  young  friend,  the  schoolboy  of  the  period, 
does  not  do  the  same.  At  intervals,  too,  he  will  feel  cer¬ 
tain  twinges  of  conscience  when  they  begin  to  resemble  his 
own  sacred  individuality  rather  too  closely.  H.  F. 


SOCIETY  SKETCHES. 

Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People,  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Routledge. 

Stories  of  Whitminster.  B^  A.  R.  Hope.  Edinburgh  :  himmo. 

‘Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People  is  a  collection  of 
fugitive  pieces  from  the  pen  of  an  American  author,  which  | 
have  probably  appeared  first  in  magazines  or  elsewhere. 
The  stories  are  sketches  of  society  as  it  exists,  and  chiefiy 
^  it  exists  among  the  comfortable  classes ',  but  they  are 
light  and  racy,  and  with  a  peculiarly  American  humour* 
introduce  us  to  some  of  the  outlying  possibilities  of^  the 
human  race.  The  essence  of  American  humour  lies  in  a 
knack  of  bringing  us  quietly  and  in  the  minimum  number 
of  words  and  sentences  face  to  face  with  the  unexpected ; 
it  is  too  fresh  and  realistic  to  be  termed  quaint,  but  it  will 
probably  be  so  called  by  another  generation,  when  the  lan- 
guage  and  customs  of  to-day  have  become  obsolete.  The 
** sting  ’*  in  nearly  all  the  ‘Marjorie  Daw  ’  stories  is  so  far 
Essentially  American  that  it  consists  of  an  unexpected 
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The  present  (the  3rd)  volume  of  ihe  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain  is  edited  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos, — Gustav  Adolph 
Bergenroth,  the  editor  of  the  two  former  volumes,  having 
left  the  work  unfinished  at  his  death.  Through  Mr 
Froude’s  suggestion,  the  new  editor  learned  of  the  existence 
of  important  papers  connected  with  his  subject  in  the 
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Imperial  Archives  of  Vienna.  Much  valuable  matter  has 
also  been  obtained. from  Brussels  with  which  Mr  Bergenroth 
was  unacquainted.  From  these  sources  the  information 
derived  from  the  Archives  of  Simanca  have  been  supple¬ 
mented.  Thus  the  present  volume  is  not  only  complete  in 
itself,  but  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  two  former  ones 
of  the  same  series. 

Dr  Dellinger’s  Prophecies  and  the  Prophetic  Spint  in  the 
Christian  Era^  a  sort  of  sequel  to  bis  ‘  Fables  respecting 
the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,’  is  a  compact  criticism  of 
the  more  important  attempts  at  Christian  prophesying 
throughout  the  early  and  middle  ages,  from  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  dowu  to 
Savonarola.  A  more  profound  book  might  have  been 
written  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  very  suggestive. 

The  Period  of  the  Reformation^  1517  to  1648,  is  a 
second  posthumous  work  of  the  German  historian.  Professor 
Hiiusser.  The  editor,  Wilhelm  Oncken,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  was  also  the  editor  of 
a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  published  in  1867. 
In  both  cases  the  text  originated  in  shorthand  notes  taken 
by  Professor  Oncken  whilst  attending  Hausser’s  lectures ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  MS.  has  had  to  form  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative,  Hausser  having  left 
no  notes  of  his  lectures.  The  history  commences  with 
Martin  Luther,  and  ends  with  the  close  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Mr  Smiles’s  The  Huguenots  in  France  is  written  as  a 
companion  volume  to  ‘  The  Huguenots,  their  Settlements, 
Churches,  and  Industries,  inJEngland  and  Ireland.”  The 
history  of  the  Protestants  in  France  is  brought  down  to 
the  persecutions  which  ensued  on  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  when  the  **  peasantry  of  the  Cevennes  ”  began  to 
take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  **  and  brought  from  their 
secret  places  the  rusty  arms  which  their  fathers  had  wielded 
more  than  a  century  before  ;  and  another  Carmisard  war 
seemed  imminent.”  About  a  third  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  A  Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois, 
reprinted  from  *  Good  Words.’ 

With  the  present  part  of  The  Pentateuch^  published  by 
Mr  Thomas  Scott,  the  examination  of  the  Book  of  Exodus 
is  brought  to  a  close. 

The  branch  of  physics  most  within  everybody’s  reach  is 
chemistry ;  the  apparatus  necessary  for  elementary  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  valuable, 
as  a  teacher  of  exact  and  careful  habits,  of  the  natural 
sciences.  As  a  purely  elementary  work,  Mr  Bigg’s  Easy 
Intfoduclwn  to  Chemistry  will  serve  to  introduce  students 
to  the  science  proper ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  subjects,  say  of  “  Striking  Fire  ”  and  “  Animal  Heat,” 
cannot  bo  exhaustively  treated  in  the  few  pages  devoted  to 
them  in  a  popular  treatise  like  this.  Young  people  are  apt 
to  dogmatise  on  such  questions  of  everyday  chemistry  as 
lucifer  matches  and  the  way  of  keeping  warm,  on  the  basis 
of  such  slender  and  superficial  knowledge  as  is  to  be  learned 
from  Mr  Bigg’s  pages ;  but  even  this  is  preferable  to  the 
sublime  ignorance  usually  prevalent  on  these  simple 
matters. 

“  The  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  ”  are  being  extracted  from 
Thiers’s  ‘  History  of  the  French  Revolution,*  and  edited, 
with  English  notes,  by  Mr  Edward  E.  Bowen,  Master  of  the 
“  Modem  Side  ”  at  Harrow,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  his  preface  to  the  series  Mr  Bowen 
says : — 

These  volumes  are  published  with  the  view  of  rendering  more 
easily  accessible,  and  perhaps  more  intelligible,  the  history  of 
some  of  the  greatest  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  The  events  of  that 
time  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  important  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  though,  if  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
the  details  of  a  campaign  cannot  be  compared  for  purposes  of 
profitable  study  with  social  and  political  movements,  those  who 
try  the  experiment  will  nevertheless  be  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  the  political  history  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  military 
records.  The  campaigns  are  in  themselves  interesting  ;  and  the 
interest  is  reflected  on  the  actors,  the  objects,  and  the  causes. 
Military  history  has  thus  the  advantage,  which  to  many  will 
appear  its  principal  recommendation,  that  it  provides  an  attractive, 
and  therefore  a  useful,  mode  of  approaching  what  is  greater  and 
more  serious.  The  reader  fancies  that  he  is  learning  only  how 
some  divisions  marched  and  some  thousand  men  were  killed  ;  he 
finds  presently  that  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  characters, 
deas,  developments — in  a  word,  with  real  history. 


A  most  dangerous  and  delusive  theory  is  here  pro¬ 
pounded.  It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  think  that  nothing 
but  war  and  adventure  goes  down  with  young  people,  that 
many  will  be  gulled  by  Mr  Bowen’s  assurance  of  the  ultra¬ 
military  value  of  military  studies,  and  will  begin  confidently 
to  teach  French  by  the  help  of  these  warlike  morsels  of 
M.  Thiers’s  History.  Mr  Bowen,  it  may  be  noticed,  only 
asserts  that  political  history  is  “  easily  ”  studied  in  the 
light  of  military  records ;  we  would  add  ’that  it  is  at  least 
as  easily,  and  far  more  effectually,  studied  in  the  light  of 
social,  industrial,  and  commercial  progress.  The  first  of 
Mr  Bowen’s  series  is  The  Campaign  of  Areola*. 

Allegories  and  Tales,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  form 
a  collection  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  performances  for 
the  inculcation  of  moral,  religious,  and  ‘^worldly-wise” 
maxims.  Of  those  that  we  have  read  few  show  the  faculty 
of  straight  and  hard  hitting  that  distinguishes  the  best 
specimens  of  this  class  of  teaching. 

We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  The  “  Romance  ” 
of  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England,  a  reprint  of  letters 
published  in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  with  which  our 
readers  are  probably  already  acquainted.  Our  attention  is 
drawn  by  a  fly-leaf  attached  to  the  copy  before  us,  to  the 
fact  that  “Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted 
from  the  author  a  copy  of  The  ** Romance'*  of  Peasant 
Life'*  Reference  is  also  made  there  and  in  the  body  of 
the  book  to  the  “  active  and  earnest  interest  ”  taken  by  the 
Prince  Consort  in  the  welfare  of  labourers  on  his  estates, 
a  note  being  added  to  the  effect  that  “  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  followed  the  excellent  example  of 
his  illustrious  father,  by  causing  to  be  put  in  good  repair 
the  cottages  on  his  estates  at  Sandringham.”  We  beg,  in 
return,  to  draw  Mr  Heath’s  attention  to  the  fact,  which, 
perhaps,  he  will  kindly  include  in  his  next  edition,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  at  Sandringham,  there  are  hardly 
worse  cottages  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England  than  in 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  With  all  respect  for  the  good 
result  Mr  Heath’s  letters  may  have  produced  on  their  first 
appearance,  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  embody  fresh 
facts  and  plainer  speech  in  his  next  edition  ;  that  is  if  he 
wishes  to  better  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  not  only  to  make  things  pleasant  for  the  landlords. 

Mr  Curwen,  the  leader  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  movement, 
publishes  a  reply  to  Mr  Hullah’s  attack  on  his  system 
{The  Present  Crisis  of  Music  in  Schools),  It  appears  that 
Mr  Hullah  has  taken  advantage  of  his  position  as  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  to  embody,  in  a  report  of 
the  year  1872,  an  attack  on  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method.  We 
strongly  support  Mr  Curwen’s  view  of  the  question,  and 
would  advise  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  teaching 
of  music  in  schools,  and,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  music 
everywhere,  to  read  Mr  Curwen’s  pamphlet.  It  requires 
but  little  musical  knowledge  to  learn  the  merits  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  and  that  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
either  from  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  in  Mr  Sedley 
Taylor’s  recent  book  on  Sound,  or  from  a  less  ably  written 
chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr  Morley’s  ‘  Rousseau. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  issue  now  raised  is  an  important 
one  in  the  history  of  music. 

New  York  in  Sepieniber,  1873,  is  an  account  of  the 
recent  commercial  panic  in  New  York.  The  author 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Finance 
to  exercise  some  control  over  commercial  affairs. 

The  title  of  Mr  Dresser’s  Principles  of  Decorative  Design 
was,  by  an  error,  inserted  in  our  list  of  books  last  week  as 
‘  Principles  of  Co-operative  Design.’ 


MUSIC.  ^ 

The  prospects  of  the  coming  musical  season  are  most  pro¬ 
mising.  Already  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have 
menced  the  Saturday  Concerts,  which  are  conducted  with  t^ne 
usual  skill  and  judgment.  During  the  recess  Mr  Riviere  hM 
kept  the  stream  of  music  flowing  by  his  Promenade  Concerts 
at  Co  vent  Garden,  marking  with  exquisite  propriety  or 
emphasis  the  weekly  fast-days  of  our  Church  by  an  Oratorio 
on  each  Friday,  and  a  classical  selection  on  each  Wedn^ay 
evening.  Even  Wagner  has  had  two  nights  set  aside  for  bini, 
although  it  appears  that  it  would  have  been  an  undeservw 
honour  to  give  him  a  Wednesday,  and  he  is  classed  wit 
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Verdi  as  only  worthy  of  a  Tuesday.  The  selections  from 
Wagner’s  works  comprised  some  of  the  pieces  made  familiar 
by  Mr  Dannreuther  last  season,  besides  an  interesting  choice  of 
pieces  from  “  itienzi.”  The  execution  of  this  music  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  well-known  introduction  to  the  third  act 
of  “  Lohengrin  ”  lost  its  bright  and  festive  spirit  owing  to  the 


satisfactory  in  the  parts  allotted  to  them.  The  comedy  was 
followed  by  “  The  Kealm  of  Joy,”  an  excellent  bit  of  fooling  by 
Mr  Latour  Tomline.  Most  of  the  fun  of  this  piece  is  based 
on  the  situations  of  “  Le  Roi  Candaiile,”  lately  acted  by  the 
French  Company  under  the  mana^ment  of  Messrs  Valnay 
and  Pitron.  Here  Mr  Clarke  is  in  his  element,  and,  together 


slowneM  of  the  tempo,  and  until  the  last  page  of  the  ‘‘Tann-  with  Mr  Wyndham,  keeps  the  audience  well  amused.  There 
hau^r  overture  Mr  Riviere  never  managed  to  instil  into  his  is  much  humour  in  the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  the 
band  the  r^uisite  enthusiasm,  and  the  interpretation  was  effect  of  the  satire  on  the  Government  which  here  takes  the 
tame  and  coiourles^  ^veral  interesting  novelties,  especially  place  of  the  implied  impropriety  of  the  original  piece.  As 
some  compositions  by  Weber,  have  been  introduced  at  these  long  as  our  present  system  of  licensing  plays  continues,  the 


.  Court  functionary  who  looks  after  our  morals  on  the  stage 

The  w  agner  Society  issues  an  attractive  pro^amrae.  must  continue  to  be  a  fruitful  subject  for  satire. 

The  number  of  the  concerts  is  raised  to  six,  andamong  the  works  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  open  the  Holrouk  Thbatrb  on 
produced  will  be  some  overtures  and  symphonies  by  Berlioz,  j  Monday  with  “  Les  Doigts  de  F4e,”  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  by 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Les  Preludes,”  the  Goethe  Fest-  Scribe  and  Legouve.  The  company  numbers  many  of  the 
Marsch,  and  the  second  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major  ;  favourites  of  last  season,  including  Messrs  Didier  and  Schey, 
the  solo  part  presumably  to  be  played  by  Mr  Dannreuther.  and  Mesdames  Wilhem,  Marie  Duplessy,  and  Emma  Puget. 
Dr  Hans  von  Bulow  will  also  appear  at  these  concerts,  and  After  Christmas  the  performances  will  take  place  as  bemre 
will  j^rform  a  new  manuscript  concerto  by  Raff,  and  some  at  the  Princess’s,  when  it  is  hoped  that  Mdlle  Desclde  will 
harpsichord  pieces  by  Handel.  Two  original  compositions  again  visit  this  country.  All  lovers  of  good  acting  will  wish 
by  Dr  von  Biilow  will  also  be  given,  viz.,  **  Des  San^rs  these  energetic  managers  good  speed.  Y. 

Fluch,  Balade  for  orchestra,”  and  a  March  entitled  “Julius  _ _ 

Caisar.”  Gluck,  Spontini,  Cherubini,  Schubert,  Schumann, 

W^eber,  and  Beethov^en  are  represented  in  the  prospectus  by  T*Tn?  '\rr^\n?'W 

works  which  are  either  new  to  the  London  public,  or  in  the  rrv.  .  r  7  .  o  MARKET. 

_ _ _ _ .  ...  I  nA  avaiit.  nr  Inar  SftTiirnnv  wna  fha  irtAtviaaA  nt  Tlanlr^ 


again  visit  this  country.  All  lovers  of  good  acting  will  wish 
these  energetic  managers  good  speed.  Y. 


render!^  of  which  some  novelty  of  interpretation  or  reading 
will  be  introduced.  Selections  from  Wagner’s  operas  will  take 
up  a  small  part  of  the  programmes,  instead  of  forming  the 
whole  as  at  the  concerts  of  last  season. 

Mr  Walter  Bach’s  pianoforte  recital  will  take  place  on 
Monday  afternoon  at  Hanover-square,  on  which  occasion  he 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  event  of  last  Saturday  was  the  increase  of  the  Bank* 
rate  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  Consols  fell  1-16  for  Money,  and 
Foreign  Stocks  were  dull.  Italian,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Peru¬ 
vian,  and  Paraguayan  receded.  French  were  nigher,  the 
significance  of  this  being  that  the  “  stupid  party  ”  is  discount¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  the  Fusion.  In  Railway  Securities  there 
was  a  fall  ranging  from  J  to  The  demand  for  discount  was 


in  G  minor  ;  and  four  short  morceaux  by  Liszt,  besides  other  ^  Monday,  Consols  again  receded  1-16  for  Money.  In 
pieces.  Mdlle  mikne  Arnim  is  the  singer  on  this  occasion.  ^^ojeign  Stocks  the  feature  of  the  day  was  a  rise  in  Turkish 

Y  j  and  Egyptian,  consequent  on  the  publication  of  correspon- 

_ ‘  *  dence  between  Musuras  Pacha  and  Messrs  Raphael  and  Sons, 

■  -  tending  to  confirm  favourable  rumours.  French  and  Vene- 

TTTP  TTTFATRT^Q  zuelan  also  advanced.  In  Railways  Great  Northern  “A,” 

j  North-Eastern,  North-Western,  and  Shropshire  were  higher, 
The  New  Royalty  was  opened  on  Saturday  Last  by  Miss  i  and  Rhymney,  North  British,  Great  Eastern,  Manchester, 
Henrietta  Hodson,  with  Tobin’s  “  Honeymoon.”  The  situa-  j  and  Metropolitan  were  lower.  On  Tuesday,  Consols  were 


THE  THEATRES. 

The  New  Royalty  was  opened  on  Saturday  Last  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Hodson,  with  Tobin’s  “  Honeymoon.”  The  situa¬ 
tions  of  this  piece  are  by  no  means  original,  and  the  characters 
have  already  done  much  service  on  the  stage.  Yet  the 
familiar  ingredients  are  so  fresh  and  simple  in  themselves, 
and  are  so  dexterously  mixed  together,  that  the  composition 
is  quite  free  from  any  suggestion  of  staleuess.  Reminiscences 
of  Viola,  Katherine,  Petruchio,  and  Christopher  Sly  flit  across 
the  mind  as  the  story  unfolds  itself,  but  the  charm  of  the 
graceful  and  pointed  writing  and  the  briskness  of  the  action 
carry  the  spectator  pleasantly  along,  and  quell  all  desire  to 
carp  at  the  frequent  plagiarisms.  At  no  period  in  the  history 
of  our  stage  were  more  difficulties  experienced  by  our  actors 
in  satisfactorily  presenting  pieces  of  this  class.  The  minute 
attention  to  the  details  of  our  every-day  life  imposed  by  the 
present  most  popular  form  of  comedy  has  had  the  effect  of 
suppressing,  to  some  extent,  the  study  of  the  manners  of  past 
times,  and  we  thus  find  that  actors  who  are  perfectly  at  home 
in  modern  comedy  seem  to  feel  at  a  loss  in  depicting  old- 
fashioned  life.  From  this  cause  the  acting  of  “  The  Honey¬ 
moon  ”  is  unequal,  although  the  Royalty  company  is  composed 


kind,  but  as  Jacpies  in  “  The  Honeymoon  ”  he  does  not  catch 
the  meaning  of  his  part,  and  fails  even  to  be  funny.  The 
true  humour  of  the  situations  can  only  be  brought  out  by  a 
serious  attempt  to  realise  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
character.  This  Mr  Clarke  never  attempts,  but  fills  his 
sketch  with  laborious  comicalities  which  would  never  have 
entered  the  brain  of  the  true  Jaques,  or  any  one  else  but  a 
modern  farce  actor.  These  efforts  draw  much  laughter  and 
spplause  from  some  parts  of  the  house,  but  the  exhibition 
cannot  be  regarded  .as  worthy  of  Mr  Clarke’s  undoubted 
talent.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  tone  of  Mr  Clarke  s  per¬ 
formance  is  that  of  the  carefully-elaborated  and  well-sustained 
F^ersonation  of  Juliana  by  Miss  Hodson.  Never  before  has 


I  dull  but  unaltered  in  price.  In  the  Foreign  market  the  most 
notable  circumstance  was  the  continued  rise  in  Freiicli  and 
j  Venezuelan.  Railway  Shares  were  buoyant,  the  rise  ranging 
I  from  i  to  I,  Manchester  and  North  British  taking  the  leai 
On  Wednesday,  Consols  rose  1-16  to  and  Foreign  Stocks 
were  very  buoyant,  with  the  exception  of  French  and  Italian. 
In  Turkish  and  Egyptian  the  rise  was  very  marked.  In 
Railway  Stocks  the  improvement  ranc^  from  ^  in  North 
British  to  If  in  North  Western.  On  Thursday  the  market 
was  again  strong.  Consols  rose  In  Foreign  Stocks  the 
principal  charges  were  a  rise  of  1  in  Egyptian,  and  a  fall  of 
If  in  Italian.  Railway  Stocks  were  very  buoyant,  the  rise 
for  the  day  ranging  from  f  to  1^. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  very  light,  and  the  rate 
in  the  open  market,  which  is  declining,  has  ranged  from  f  to 
1  below  the  official  minimum.  The  Bank-rate  remains  at  7 
per  cent. ;  but,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  we  may  expect 
an  early  and  rapid  reduction  in  it 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  437,71  If.  in  public, 
and  of  l,328,539f.  in  other  dejiosits.  The  former  are  now 
3,878,359/.,  and  the  latter  19,103,056/.  The  bullion  in  both* 
departments  has  decreased  286,902/.,  it  now  amounting  to 
19,435,899/.  The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  26,326,370/., 
or  635,395/.  less  than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  344  per  cent. 

f  A  prospectusnas  been  issued  by  Messrs  G.  S.Herbert  and  Son, 
announcing  that  they  are  authorised  to  offer  for  subscription 
3,000  shares  of  20/.  each  of  the  Bridgetield  and  Victoria  Salt 
Works,  Limited.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  undertakings 
of  the  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  liability  company,  and 
as  the  profits  for  the  past  half-year  are  about  15  per  cent,  per 
annum,  of  which  12  per  cent,  is  now  divided,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  amount  called  for  will  be  quickly  subscribed. 
The  shares  are  to  be  paid,  1/.  on  application,  4/.  on  allotment, 
and  5/.  each  on  Ist  Etecembcr,  Ist  January,  and  Ist  February. 


^his  ladv  shown  such  variety  and  artistic  finish  in  acting,  and  5/.  each  on  Ist  Decern Dcr,  ist  January,  ana  ist  reoruary. 
Much  attention  has  evidently  been  given  to  facial  play  which  Payments  in  full  may,  however,  be  made  at  a  di^unt  of 
is  always  truthful  and  apt  and  in  many  instances  amplifies  6  jier  cent.,  and  subscribers  are  entitled  to  an  intenra  dividend 
and  supplements  the  spoken  dialogue.  This  is  notably  the  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ended  m  August, 
casein  thAlnaf  aaI.  wlipre  the  reconciliation  between  the  husband  The  Stock  Exchange  committee  haye  appointed  Wednesday , 


casein  the lastact  where  the  reconciliation  between  the  husband  The  Stock  Exchange  committee  haye  appoiniea  w  eunesuay, 
and  wife  only  hinted  at  in  the  woiSs  said,  is  made  clear  by  her  the  29th  mst,  a  special  settling  day  in  the  shar^  of  the 
look  of  pleased  and  loving  surprise  in  answer  to  the  Duke’s  Printing  and  Numerical  Registering  Company  (Limited) 
kind  speech  and  kiss  Mr  George  Warde  as  the  Duke  (Bebro’s  patent).  No  quotati^  asked  for. 

Aranza'^cte  t“th  much  quiet  power,  and  shows  a  re-  The  National  Safe  Deposit  Company  (Limited)  have  made 

fiued  appreciation  of  the  charming  writing  of  the  play  » per  share.  K.v«  a  nro.i»ctiis 

ni  the  iust  ATnnhflain  of  his  elocutiou  and  the  good  modu-  Messrs  Grant  Brothers,  and  Co.,  na^  issued  a  prosj^tus 
Utioi  r  hfs  &  Mr  wS™  “d  Cath-  of  120,0001.  Debenture  Bonds  o  the  City  of  Ottawa,  being 

cart.  Miss  Maggie  Brennan  and  Miss  A.  Wilton,  are  all  interest  at  Six  per  Cent.,  payable  in  gold  in  London.  Ihe 
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illufltrated  with  new  and  characteristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The 
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loan  and  interest  are  secured  by  a  special  rate  on  the  assess¬ 
able  property  of  the  city. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  92^  to  f  for  money,  and  92|  to  J  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities : — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  91|  to  911  ex  div. ;  ditto,  1885,  93t  to  93J  ex 
div. ;  ditto,  1887,  961  to  96| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  91^  to  91J  ; 
ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91  to  91^  ex  div. ;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  78  to  74  ;•  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  CO  to  61  ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  271  to  28  ;  Erie 
Railway  Shares,  89J  to  39| ;  Illinois  Central,  81^  to  82^  ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  18J  to  19 ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada, 
17^  to  174.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  64^  to  644;  ditto  Paper 
Rentes,  6I4  to  614;  Bolivian,  404  ^14 »  Costa  Rica  Six  per 

Cents.,  474  to  484;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  414  to  424;  Egyptian, 
1868,  804  to  804;  Khedive,  74  to  744;  French  Rentes,  to 
561 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  991  to  IOO4 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  904  to  91;  ditto  Scrip,  84  to  84prem. ;  Honduras,  17  to 
18 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  76?  to  774  ;  ditto,  1873, 
741  to  754;  Italian,  1861,  674  to  67| ;  Mexican,  164  to  155; 
Paraguay,  30  to  32 ;  Peruvian,  1870,  665  to  66^ ;  ditto, 
1872,654  to  665;  Portuguese,  42f  to  43;  Russian,  1870,  98  to 
98i;  ditto,  1871,  963  to  974  ?  ditto,  1872,  96^  to  97 ;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  194  to  194;  Domingo,  20  to  22;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  484  to  481;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 
674  to  68 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  664  to  665 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  6I4  to  624;  ®tid  Uruguay,  774  to  774. 

British  Railway  Shares: — Caledonian,  96|  to  96f;  Great 
Eastern,  414  to  414;  Great  Northern  “A,”  156  to  1664;  Great 
Western,  I203  to  1204  *  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1454  to 
1454 ;  Brighton,  824  to  82| ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1471  to  1474;  London  and  South-Western,  106  to  107 ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  204  to  204 ;  ditto  Preference  694  to  6O4 ; 
Metropolitan,  67|  to  674;  Metropolitan  District,  26  to  264 ;  Mid¬ 
land,  1334  to  1344;  North  British,  68  to  684;  North-Eastern, 
I644  to  1644;  SheflSeld,  754  to  764;  South-Eastern,  105?  to 
IO64  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  864  to  864. 

T HE  ~E X A M I N eIT 


POLITICS,  LITERATUBE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,429,  OCTOBER  18,  1873. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 

Taunton  and  Birmingham.  The  French  Republicans. 

Music  and  Dancing  Licenses.  The  Impeachment  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 
Coal  in  China.  Free  Coinage.  The  Practice  of  Theorising. 
Current  Eventa 

The  French  Peasantry  and  the  Restoration- 
The  Land  and  Coal  Question.  Women  and  the  Franchise. 

Mr  Symonds  on  the  Greek  Poets. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Realist.  Hegel  versus  Strauss. 

The  Durham  Palatinate  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Florence. 

The  Science  Quarterlies.  Books  of  the  Week. 

Notes  on  New  Music. 

The  Theatres.  The  Money  Market. 

London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

»^rHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. -Sole  Lessee  and 

CHATTicETOif. -.Triumphant  success  of  ANTONY 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con 

nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  Day  Classes  for  Ladies,  at  University  Collie,  will  open  on 
MONDAY,  October  27. 

The  subjects  for  this  Session  are  t^English  Literature  French  Literature 
Composition,  and  Grammar,  Italian  and  German  Languages  and  Litera' 
tures,  Lo^c,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  French  History,  English  Constitu¬ 
tional  History,  Mathematics  (ratio  and  proportions).  Practical  Physics,  and 
Architecture. 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  the  Hon.  Sec 
J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square,  Hyde-park,  W.  ’’ 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Society’s  Lectures 
will  be  resumed  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE 
on  SUNDAY,  the  2nd  of  November,  1873,  commencing  each  Afternoon  at 
Four  o’clock  precisely.  Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  three  seriesi,  ending 
3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given.  The  First  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  m 
follows:—  _ 

1873. -Nov.  2.— W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq..  M.D.,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  Recent  Investigations  into  the  Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  Brain.'’ 
Nov,  9.  -Ditto  ditto. 

Nov.  16.— CHAS.  J.  PLUMPTRE,  Esq.  (Lecturer  at  King’s  Collie 
London),  on  “The  Religion  and  Morality  of  Shakespeare's  Works.”  ’ 
Nov.  23.— Dr  G.  G.  Z  ERF  FI  (Examiner  and  Lecturer  on  Historic  Orna¬ 
ment,  National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington),  on  *’ Long  and 
Short  Chronologists ;  or,  Egypt  from  a  Religious,  Social,  and  Historical 
Point  of  View.’^  With  Illustrations. 

Nov.  .'JO.— Professor  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS.  M.A., Oxford, on  “The 
Social  and  Moral  lufluences  of  the  Greek  Drama.’’ 

Dec.  7.— JOHN  RAE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  *‘The  Saskatchewan 
Valley:  its  Fitness  for  Settlement;  its  Indians,  and  their  PeculiaritlM • 
its  Wild  Animals,  &c.’’ 

Dec.  14. — JOHN  S.  BRISTOWE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  London  (Examiner  in 
Medicine  to  the  University  of  London),  on  “  The  Eye,  and  How  We  See.’’ 

1874. -Jan. 4. — ^LAWSON  TAIT,  Esq.,  on  “The  Mechanical  Principles 
of  Beauty.” 

Members*  £1  subscription  entitles  them  to  an  annual  ticket  (transferable 
and  admitting  to  the  reserved  seats),  and  to  eight  single  reserved-seat 
tickets  available  for  any  lectnre.  Tickets  for  this  series  (in  a  Aeet,  one 
for  each  lecture)  as  below : — To  the  Shilling  Reserved  Seats,  8e.  6d.  To  the 
Sixpenny  Seats,  2s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Threepence  each  Lecture.  For 
tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  WM  H  KN  R  Y  DOM  VILLE 
Esq.,  15  Gloucester-crescent,  Hyde-park,  W.  (remittances  to  be  by  cheque, 
post-office  order,  or  postage  stamps).  T  he  series  tickets  may  also  he  had  at 
the  Hail. 

Payment  at  the  door,  One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One 
Shilling. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,(X)0,0(X).  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700^0(X). 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

Vy  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR  1 
MALTA  I 

ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 

BOMBAY  J 

QALLE 

MADRAS  I  Thursday,  Oct.  /  Friday  morning,  /Monday,  Oct  20 

CALCUTTA  I  9  and  23,  at  Otot.  17  aud  31,  and  Nov.  3,' at 

PENANG  2  p.m.,  and-!  and  everyalter- -  5  a.m.,  and 

SINGAPORE  every  alternate  I  nate  Friday.  every  alternate 

CHINA  Thursday.  ^  Monday. 

JAPAN 

Thursday,  Oct.  Friday  morning.  Blonday,  Nov-  3. 
AUSTRALIA  23,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  31,  and  at  6  a.m.,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND'  &  every  fourth '  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwarrl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
Every  Thursday,  __ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  / 
at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  \ 


Thursday,  Oct.  / 
9  and  23,  at  I 
2  p.m.,  and  •! 

every  alternate  I 
Thursday.  \ 


morning. 

Friday  morning, 
Otot.  17  aud  31, 
and  everyalter- 
nate  Friday. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  6  a.m. 


Thursday,  Oct.  Friday  morning. 
23,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  31,  and 

&  every  fourth '  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday. 


MONDAY.  November 
AND  CLEOPATRA,  unanimously  pronounced  by  the 
x^ubllc  1  ress  to  be  the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  spectacle  ever  witnessed 
on  the  stage  Old  Drury.  On  MONDAY,  and  during  the  week,  will  be 
performed  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 
concentrated  into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Keenea  hv  Mr  Uoii4.4.» 


will  inciuae  ar^srs  James  Anderson,  Ryder,  H.  Russell.  A.  Glover. 
Dolman*  .1.  Morris  Thorne,  Ford,  Lickfold,  Milton,  Sargent,  H.  Clifford, 

Wallis,  Banks.  E.  Stuart,  Melville,  Adelina 
u  i^H^  performances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical 
E^ntriclty,  in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To  conclude 
with  the  Far^  of  MY  HEART’S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.  Prices  from 
Sixpence  to  I*  ive  Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at 
seven.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Army,  Navy,  and 

•  Civil  Outfitter. 

f  114, 116, 118. 120,  Regent -street,  W. 


fll4, 116, 118. 120,  Regent -street 
41,  44,  45,  Warwlck-street,  W. 

22  Cornhill,  E.C. 

(10  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

50  Bold-street,  Liverpool. 

39  New-street,  Birmingham. 

The  Fashions  for  the  approaching  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
at  the  above  addresses. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 

free  of  expense  to 

purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  r^urning 
r^uire  the  inimediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is  per  ya?d  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  nrice 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 

stTMt.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumihgat  a  weat 

saving  to  large  or  small  families.  ub  a  grrm 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 


TJ’OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

X  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  Is  farther 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  ftwhionabie 
novelties  in  style  aud  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepared-  Ve^ 
fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats.  &c.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  to  be  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 

TT^OR  BOYS. — A  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 

WINTER  CLOTHING  Is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  “  Regulation  ”  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrou%  mu 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  houra  Shins, 
Hosieiy,  Hats,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 


VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873.  _  „  . 

rpHE  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR  i,*  i,  4.  LADIES. — SPECI A.LITIES  in  RIDING-HABIT^ 


of  MEAT - —  WV  X  O  I!jA.iltAV<r 

R^uire  the  facsimile,  in  blue,  of  the  Inventor’s  (Baron  Justin  v  Liebhr) 
signature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label.  J-ieoig; 


Waterproof -Tweed  Polonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New**  . 

Ulster  Coats,  with  R^isteied  Contracting  Waist-Belt,  in  W^rpw  • 
Tweed,  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Cloths.  Waterproof  Travelling  Cloaks  In  we 
Deslgna 


r 


)  ' 


■V-.  . 


V  J 
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interim:  dividend  declared  for  half-year  ending  31»r  AUGUST,  12  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM, 

TO  WHICH  SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  BE  ENTITLED. 

'  SUBSCRIPTION  for  £60,000,  in  3,000  SHARES  of  £20  EACH, 

OF  THE 

BRIDGEFIELD  AND  VICTORIA  SALT  WORKS 

(Xj  X  AX  X  "F  XI  33), 

Incorporated  under  the  Limited  Liability  ActSy  1862  and  1867,  hy  which  the  liability  of  Shareholder's  is  limited  to  the 

amount  of  their  Shares. 

Net  Profits  for  Half-Year  ending  31st  August,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

Price  of  Sttbscriftion — PAR — £20  per  £20  Share, 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 


£1  on  Application. 

4  „  Allotment. 

6  „  l8t  December,  1873. 

5  „  Ist  January,  1874. 

5  „  l8t  February,  1874. 

£20 

Or,  at  the  option  of  Subscribers,  the  whole  amount  can  be  paid  up 
on  Allotment  under  Discount  at  6  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  such  pre¬ 
payment. 

The  Shares  will  be  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  Subscriber  free  of 

Stamp  Duty. 

Messrs  G.  S.  HERBERT  and  SON  are  authorised  to  offer  for  Public 
Subscription  3,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  being  part  of  the  Share  Capital 
of  the  well-known  Company  the  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  Works 
(Limited). 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Interim  Dividend  declared  for  the 
Half-year  ending  3l8t  August,  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  Annum,  W'hich 
will  be  allowed  as  above  mentioned . 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  Far,  or  £20  per  £20  Share,  payable  at  the  dates 
above  stated. 

The  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  Works  (Limited)  was  formed  in  March, 
1873,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  established  Salt  Works  known  as  the 
Bridgefleld  Salt  ^^'ork8  and  the  Victoria  SaIt«Work«,  which  adjoin  each 
other,  and  are  situated  at  Wincham,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  Salt  as  one  of  the 
primary  articles  of  life,  and  its  equal  importance  lor  curing  purposes,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  America,  the  Colonies, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Salt  Is  also  an  essential  article  for  chemical  manufactures,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  most  extensively  used,  more  especially  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  t 

It  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  acquirements  of 
Salt  Works  by  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  the  trade  being  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  private  Proprietors  (manj^  of  whom  have  amassed  large  fortunes), 
and  the  Salt  district  being  very  limited  in  area,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is 
practically  almost  a  monopoly,  being  confined  nearly  in  its  entirety  to  the  j 
counties  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

The  above  Works  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Cheshire  Salt 
District,  and  are  unusually  favourably  placed,  having  a  frontage  and  wharf 
to  the  Canal  connecting  with  the  Rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  by  which  Salt 
can  be  forwarded  cheaply  and  readily  to  Liverpool,  the  chief  shipping  port 
for  this  article.  ' 

They  are  also  in  direct  communication  with  the  North  Cheshire  Railway, 
which  traverses  the  district,  giving  access  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  coal 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Staffoi^shire,  and  generally  throughout  England. 
Railway  sidings  have  recently  been  laid  down  on  the  land  attached  to  the 
property  to  connect  the  VVorks  therewith.  Railway  waggons  can  therefore 
be  loaded  with  Salt  from  any  portion  of  the  Works,  and  coals  can,  in  like 
manner,  be  delivered  to  any  part  required  without  the  necessity  of  carting 
or  hand-labour.  A  powenul  weigh-bridge  has  also  been  erected  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  railway  sidings. 

The  works,  which  are  of  a  very  complete  character,  are  now  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and  comprise  30  Salt-pans,  with  all  the  necessary  plant  and  tittings, 
and  are  now  producing  about  1,100  to  1,200  tons  of  Salt  j^r  week,  or  about 
€0,000  tens  per  annum. 

They  are  held  on  lease  for  terms  of  40  and  48  years  respectively,  at  small 
rentals  amounting  together  to  £376  13s.  per  annum.  Brine  being  supplied 
direct  to  the  Works  at  the  low  Royalty  of  Od.  per  ton  of  Salt  made. 

The  Plant  and  Rolling  Stock  are  very  complete,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  erection  of  the  Works,  which  are  of  a  very  substantial 
character. 

The  business  since  the  formation  of  the  Company  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  just  issued,  by  whicn  they  declare  on  Interim  Dividend  for  the 
half-year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  they  state  the  profits 
to  have  reached  about  15  per  cent,  per  annum : — 

“  The  Bridgefield  and  Victoria  Salt  Works  (Limited), 

*‘13  George-street,  Mansion  House, 

“  London,  14th  October,  1873. 

“  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  10th  instant,  a  Resolution 
passed  deciariD?  an  Interim  Dividend  from  the  dates  of  payment  of 
Calls  on  the  Shares  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  12  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
for  the  half-year  ending  3l8t  August  last.  .  ...  j  « 

“  The  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Company  would  have  admitted  of  a 
larger  Dividend,  the  net  profits  showing  about  15  per  cent,  per  Annum  on 
the  paid-up  Capital,  but  the  Directors  have  thought  it  better  to  limit  them- 
•^Ives  to  a  smaller  amount,  leaving  the  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
profits  until  the  end  of  the  linaacial  year,  when  a  Balance  Sheet  will  be 
•ubmitted  to  the  Proprietors-  .. 

^  “JAMES  BOWDEN, Secretary,” 

S^Hbscribers  will  be  allowed  the  Interim  Dividend  above  referred  to. 


The  Newcastle  Chemical  Company  (Limited),  (late .Messrs  Christian 
Allhusen  and  Co.,  Limited). 

M^srs  Robert  Fraser  and  Sons. 

The  Felling  Coal,  Iron,  and  Chemical  Company  (Limited). 

^****r»  Thomas  Bramwell  and  Co. 
ihe  Washington  Chemical  Company. 

The  Walker  Alkali  Company. 

Robert  Imeary  and  Co. 

1  he  St  Bede  Chemical  Company. 

Messrs  Sheldon,  Nixon,  and  Co. 


The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £150,000,  of  which  only  £90,000  was.  in 
the  first  instance,  offered  for  Subscription  in  4,500  Shares  of  £20  each. 

The  remaining  Capital  of  the  Company  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  required  for  the  fhrther  extension  of  the  Company's  business  and 
works. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Salt  Trade  can  be  formed  by  the  following 
statistics,  which  show  indisputably  its  greatly  increasing  character. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  quantity  of  Salt  exported  fVom  the 
United  Kioffdom,  is  extracted  flrom  the  otflciai  Parliamentary  Blue-book, 


United  Kinsdom,  is  extracted  flrom  the  otflciai  Parlia 
and  shows  toe  steady  growth  of  the  Salt  Trade : — 

Total  Salt  exported  during  five  years— 1842  to  1846 
„  „  „  1847  to  1851 

„  „  „  1852  to  1856 

„  „  „  1867  to  1861 

„  „  „  1862  to  1366 

„  ..  1867  10  1871 


Tons. 

1,608,308 

3,195,603 

2,876,906 

3,201,409 

3,076,840 

4,011,659 


whilst  the  home  consumption  is  proportionately  large,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  Salt  sent  from  the  Cheshire  Salt  District  is  now 
about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 

Subscribers  will  have  tlie  privll^e  of  paying  up  for  their  Shares  in  full 
on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  payments  made  in 
advance. 

In  the  event  of  no  Allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  In 
full  forthwith,  without  deduction. 

Provisional  Certifleates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers* 
Receipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  payments  the  Shares  will  1m  transferred 
into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  Stamp  Duty  or  other  charges,  and 
the  Share  Certificates  of  the  Company  will  be  obtained  and  forwarded  in 
due  course. 

Applications,  in  the  Form  enclosed  herewith,  which  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  deposit  of  jEl  per  Share,  can  be  sent  to  the  Alliance  Bank  (Limited), 
4  Barthofumew-lane,  K.C.,  London,  where  l*rosp<‘Ctuses  and  Wrms  of 
Application  can  be  obtained ;  or  to  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C-,  London. 

The  essentially  bonfi  fide  and  legitimate  character  of  the  business,  and  the 
fact  of  the  Company  being  in  active  operation,  with  the  benefit  of  a 
valuable  connection,  renders  this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  investors. 

73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  Loudon,  Oct-  22,  1873. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the 

DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

DIRZCTOM. 

3IaJor-General  F.  O.  Salusbury,  C.D.,  Chairman. 

Wentworth  Gore,  Esq. 

Isaac  William  Home,  Esq. 

Robert  Morrison.  Esq. 

Octavius  Ommanney,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Thomas  and  Hollams,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.,  London. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.,  14  George-street,  Mansion-house,  London 

BARKBRS. 

The  Consolidated  Bank  (Limited).  52  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  London. 
Parr’s  Banking  Company  (Limited),  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Messrs  Woods,  Ord,  Dryden,  and  Co.,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

MANAGBR  AKO  SBCRITART. 

James  Bowden,  Esq. 
orriexs. 

1 13  George-street,  Mansion-house,  London,  E.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  for  £60,000,  in  3,000  SHARKS  of  £30  each, 

or  THE 

BRIDGEFIELD  AND  VICTORIA  SALT  WORKS  (Limited)- 

Price  of  Subscription.  PAR— £20  per  £30  Share. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Interim  Dividend  for  the  Half-year 
ending  3l8t  August  last,  at  the  rate  of  12  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  Messrs  G.  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  the  Alliance  Bank,  Linfitod, 
the  sum  of  pounds,  being  £1  per  Share,  on  my  application  for 

Shares  of  £20  each  of  the  Bridgefleld  and  Victoria  Salt  n  orks 
(Limited),  I  request  you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  rae 
said  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the 
balance  in  respect  of  such  Shares,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated 
22nd  day  of  October,  1873. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Profession  (If  any)  . . 

Signature  . . . . . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  A  i)j)l|^t^  desiring  to  pay  up  in  full  on 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscriptions  in  full,  on  allotment,  thereby  en¬ 
titling  me  to  Discount  on  prepayment  of  the  Instalmeuts  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Signature  . . . - . 
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THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  25,  1873. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA  (the  Capital  of  the  Dominion  of 

of  Canada)  SIX  TER  CENT.  STERLING  LOAN,  both  Principal 
and  Intcrent  are  wcurod  by  a  Sp^'cial  Rate  leviable  on  the  whole  of  the 
aasefiHable  property  of  the  City.  I.siue  of  £120,0<K>  Sterling  Loan  in  Bonds 
to  Bearer,  of  £100,  £20o,  an<l  £400  each.  Redeemable  at  Par  in  Gold,  in 
Eoudon  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1893. 

Interest  payable  in  Gold  in  London,  at  the  Rankin^  House  of  Messrs  Grant 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Half-yearly,  on  Ist  May  and  Ist  November  in  each 
year,  by  Coupons  annexed. 

Issue  Price:— £102  per  cent,  Reckoning  Discount  for  pre  payment,  the  Net 
Price  is  reduced  to  about  £101.  "s.  6d.  per  Cent. 


Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  the  Bankers  and  Agents  in  Europe  of 
the  CoiToratlon  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  £120,000  Debenture  Bonds 
of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  created  under  the  authority  of  the  By-law  of  the 
said  Corporation,  passed  10th  September,  1873,  such  By-law  being  made 
under  the  authority  of  a  Statute  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  30  Vic.,  Cap.  48,  the  same  having  also  received  the  assent  of  the 
Municipal  Electors,  as  provided  by  the  said  Act. 

This  Loan  is  issued  mainly  to  establish  a  system  of  Drainage  in  the  City, 
and  for  other  Municipal  purposes,  as  enumerated  at  length  in  the  preamble 
of  the  said  By-law,  and  certitled  by  the  Corporation  under  the  City  Seals; 
the  only  other  existing  public  debt  of  the  Corporation  (with  the  exception  of 
a  balance  of  79,100  doTiars  owing  locally),  being  the  Waterworks  Loan  for 
600,000  dollars,  or  about  £102,720. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £102  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows 


£10  per  cent. 
.30  „ 

IJO  „ 

20  „ 

22 


on  Application, 
on  Allotment, 
on  Ist  December,  1873. 
on  Ist  .January,  1874. 
on  Ist  February,  1874. 


Payments  in  anticipation  of  the  instalments  may  be  made  In  one  payment 
on  allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  £6  pi  r  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Interest  on  the  Bonds  is  payable  Half-yearly,  on  the  Ist  May  and  Ist 
November  in  each  year.  The  first  Half-yearly  Coupon,  or  £3  per  £100  Bond, 
will  b«HX)me  payable  on  the  1st  May  next. 

The  principal  is  payable  on  the  Ist  November,  1893,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Debentures  at  that 
date,  and  the  interest  to  become  due  thereon,  an  equal  special  rate  of  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent,  on  the  dollar  will,  in  addition  to  all  other  rates,  be  raised, 
levied,  and  collected  in  each  year  upon  all  the  rateable  property  in  the  City 
of  Ottawa  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  Debentures,  or  any  of  them. 

Both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  sterling  money  in  London,  at 
the  Banking  House  of  Messrs  Graut  Brothers  &  Co.,  24  Lombard-street, 
E.C.,  London. 

The  Bonds  are  to  Bearer,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  £100,  £200, 
and  £500. 

The  Receipts  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  3l8t  December, 
1872,  as  certified  by  the  City  Auditors,  amounted  to  212,007  dollars,  or  about 
£42,400  sterling. 

The  value  of  the  property  In  the  City  of  Ottawa  liable  to  be  rated  was, 
according  to  the  last  revised  Assessment  Rolls  of  the  said  City,  8,400,000 
dollars,  or  about  £1,680,000  sterling. 

As  .*10  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the 
following  statemeut  of  thd  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
for  rating  purposes,  for  the  hist  five  years,  is  appended 

In  1849  the  total  value  of  such  property  was  ...  4,962,255  Dollars. 

„  1870  „  .,  ...  5,037,858  „ 

„  1871  ,.  „  ...  4,769,149  „ 

„  1872  ...  6.828,347  „ 

„  1873  „  „  ...  8.400,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  total  value  of  the  property  in 
the  City  has  Increased  70  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years,  and  is  still 
yearly  advancing,  the  Increase  of  the  year  1873  over  the  previous  year  being 
upwards  of  1,600,000  dollars. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment  Letters  and 
Receipts  for  Deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds  when  all  the 
payments  arc  completed. 

Copies  of  the  By-law,  creating  the  Debentures  now  for  Subscription,  and 
of  the  last  published  accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  for 
the  year  ending  31st  Dec<‘mber,  1872,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs  West  and  King,  Solicitors,  66.  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Applications  must  oe  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  the 
deposit  of  £10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should  the  amount 
allott^  not  require  the  M  hole  sum  so  paid,  the  surplus  will  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  no  mlotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  without . 
deduction. 

Foruis  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  increasing  favour  with  which  well-secured  Canadian  Municipal  Loans 
are  regardtal  by  English  Investors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the 
undermentioum  Loans  introduced  by  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co. 

18r2— City  of  Quebec  Six  per  Cent.  1 1ssued  at  100  —  Present  quotation 
Sterling  Loan.  £100,000  ...  /  107  to  109 

wXS  ‘‘  'f- 

Loan.  £102,720  . 

187-3 — City  of  Quebec  six  per  Cent.  Issued  at  102  —  Present  quotation 
Sterling  Loan,  £115,000...  107  to  109 


Sterling  Loan,  £115,000. 
24  Lombard-street,  E.C., 

London,  24th  October,  1873. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA  (Capital  of  the  Dominion)  SIX  PER 

CENT.  STERLING  LOAN.  Issue  of  £120,000  SterUug  Bonds. 

To  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  £  of  the  above  Loan,  on  which 

I  enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £10  per  cent.,  or  £  and  I  agree  to 

accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  make 
the  remaining  payments  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued 
by  you,  dated  24th  October,  1873. 


Name  at  full  length.... 

Address  . 

Date . 

Signature 


La _ _ 


rnHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER— Tha 
-L  REAL  NICKEL  SI  LV^ER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  year*  nor,  k 
WILLIAM  S  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
KIkington  and  Co.,  Is  the  very  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be 
as  sucli,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  riiaVi- 
guished  from  real  silver. 

Patterns.  1  King’s  or 

i  Old  isilver.  Thread.  Shell. 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz. 

Dessert  do.,  per  doz . 

Tea  Spoons  . 


These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to- 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices.  ® 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  248.  ner 
doz. ;  Dessert,  IHs  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons.  128.  6d.  per  doz.  ' 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  los.  to  £25 ;  Dish  Covers,  £io  to  £24  • 
Corner  Dishes,  £7  lOs.  to  £18  188.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  28.  6(1  to 
£15  158. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12s.  to  £5  58. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  4c.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks  and 
Fish-eating  Knives,  and  Forks,  and  Carvers.  ’ 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S,  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  8.50  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a  2  3 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-va’rd’ 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

lyrOSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple  successful  eon- 

-L  3  trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  i» 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free  — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom* 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps.  * 

/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
VJ  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imroel 
diatelyit  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  S4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS'S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  .acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38,  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  .54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY— This  celebratetl  and 

niost  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

Wholesale  Depot—  • 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STUEET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

LEA  &  PERRIN’S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations. and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  alt  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close- 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore- 
street,  Cavondlsh-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTS 

STEEL  P  E  N  S. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


■  / 
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IMPEBFEOT  DIQESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION.  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  moat  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  OH  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  tlie  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVOET  AND  MOOEE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemlste. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W”. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  tbe  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifnce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  tbe  Human  Hair, 38.  6d.,78.,  lOs.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  tbe  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  *’ Rowland’s ’’ Articles. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Gratifying 
Results.— No  phase  of  internal  ailments  can  present  itself  which 
is  irremediable  bv  tbe  early  and  diligent  use  of  the  above-named  remedies. 
The  merest  blotch  upon  the  skin  and  the  deepest  ulcerations  of  the  flesh 
yield  with  the  same  certainty  to  the  detergent  and  healing  properties  of 
this  celebrated  Ointment,  liad  legn,  bums,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
scrofulous  sores  can  be  cured  with  facility  by  the  use  of  this  Ointment, 
aided  by  Holloway’s  purifying  Pills.  Under  this  treatment  the  foulest 
Ulcers  become  clean,  and  in  a  few  days  florid  granulations  appear,  which 
gradually  grow  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  firm  and  healthy  flesh.  No 
drawback  nor  relapse  need  be  feared. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 

CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 

SSTllCATES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPLICATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
JOHN  STUART  MILL,  as  some  of  the  Working  Classes 

Knew  Him.  By  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKB.  An  Answer  to 
‘Letter  circulated  by  “The  Author  of  the  Article  in  the  Ttmea  on 
«r  Mill’s  death.  “  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,  though  doubts 
Old  ever  sleep.’’— Reprinted  with  some  Additions  from  the 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.’  Price  6d. 


did  ever  sleep.’’— Reprinted  with  some  Additions  from  the 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.’  Price  6d. 

TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ludgate-hlll. 

Just  published,  price  6d., 

the  population  difficulty  :  Its  Aspects  in 

Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R«  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 

"PATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY :  Its  Nature,  its  Present 
■Aw  Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organisa- 
Prtce’fld. ;  per  post,  6id. 

London ;  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  ‘  A  Woman  In  Spite  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND.  3  vols.  ^ 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols 
“  A  very  clever  novel.  The  interest  is  admirably  kept  \ip."—Athenmim. 

“  This  story  is  extremely  interesting.  It  abounds  with  startliug  surprises, 
striking  situations,  and  exciting  incidents.’’— Poff  Afofl  Gaeette. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette. 

And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bar¬ 
bara’s  History,’  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  These  sparkling,  clever  stories  are  bright,  healthy,  and  amusing  to  the 
last— abounding  with  touches  of  pathos  and  lively  incident.’’— 

CROWN-HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

“An  agreeable  and  interesting  novel.’’— J/omfn^  Post. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

“A  really  good  novel— one  which  deserves  very  high  praise.” — Examiner. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-strcet. 


Third  (People’s)  Edition,  price  la, 

ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  the  late  H.  F.  BASTIAT. 

*'  This  is  a  translation  from  a  French  work  that  has  found  many  admirers 
abroad  as  well  as  In  England.  The  writer  shows  a  keen  Insight  Into  tbe 
much  vexed  problems  of  Political  Economy,  and  often  solves  them  with 
singular  skill. — The  Standard. 

“  This  cheap  little  volume  contains  translations  of  five  trenchant  and 
witty  articles  and  pamphlets.  Their  republioation  in  English  is  particularly 
opportune  at  the  present  time.’’— TAe  Examiner. 

“A  variety  of  interesting,  economical,  and  theoretic  political  questions 
are  discussed  In  a  forcible  and  telling  way.  so  as  to  arrest  attention  and 
stimulate  the  beginner  to  further  resetrehes.'’— ITeslminsfer  Review. 


London:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrietta-street,  W.C. 


Demy  8vo,  with  40  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSIIANK  . 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ, 

Forming  VOL.  1.  of  the 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION 

OP  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHAELES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Thirty  Blonthly  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  each. 

[Now  ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

'^FHE  QUAKTERLY  review,  No.  270,  is  published 

X  THIS  DAY. 

contents; 

I.  THE  ENGLISH  PULPIT. 

11.  VOLTAIRE. 

III.  EXPERIENCE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

IV.  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

V.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

VI.  THE  LAND  OF  MOAB. 

VII.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

VIII.  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  RADICALS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHAEP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECULAE  (fotl  free) 

OCTOBER  EDITION  now  rawly  (Twclre  Fatces). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  Information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  fcc.  &c.  Safe  InvestmenU  In  EnglUh  and  Foreign  Rail 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  ColonUl  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSES  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS, 

38  Poultry,  London.  Establishbd  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Wbstminstkr,  Lotuburt,  London,  E.U. 

TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  £]diau8tlve  Review  of  the  ^'*^***^  ,^„  oT^wde^nv^^menU 
Shareind  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  “J®  . 

navins’  from  10  to  20  per  cent  Price  6d. 

I^jJn^INGTON  and  CO.,  8  Royal  Exchange -buIldfagB,  London,  K.C. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  282. 

OCTOBER.  8vo,  price  Os. 

coxTEirrs : 

1.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

2.  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

3.  LIVES  AND  LETTERS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

4.  THE  CUBAN  INSURRECTION, 
ft.  THE  BREEDING  OP  HORSES. 

6.  OLD  AND  NEW  ST  PAUL’S. 

7.  HANDBOOKS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

8.  KEW  GARDENS. 

9.  DR  STRAUSS’S  CONFESSION. 

10.  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

8vo,  price  7s.  Od.  ' 

ELENA;  an  Italian  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn, 

Author  of  ‘  Athcrstone  Priory.’  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  143. 

ALL  ROUND  the  WORLD;  including  a  Visit 

to  Pekitu^  during  the  M&rriagc  Ceremonies  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  a  Visit  to  the  Modocs  in  the  Lara  Beds  during  the  War.  By 
WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS;  a 

Popular  Account  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Deep,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
3Iaritime  Discoverv  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Bv  Dr  GEORGE  HART  WIG.  Fourth  Edition  ;  with  Hydrographic 
Chart,  8  C’hromoxylographs,  and  300  Woodcuts.  8to,  price  lOs.  6d. 


REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W. 

STEUART  TRENCH.  Land  Aaent  la  Ireland  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  ftfarquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Bury.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 


A  PHRENOLOGIST  AMONGST  the  TODAS; 

or,  the  Stu(^  of  a  Primitive  Tribe  in  South  India.  By  W.  E. 
MARSHALL,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.M.  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  With 
20  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  218. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  SON’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OP 

The  LIFE  of  LOUD  PALMERSTON.  Bv 

the  late  Lord  DALLING  and  BULWER.  8vo,  Ifts.  •' 

HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  of  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH.  In  hli  Correapoadenc  mi, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To  which  is  prefixed,  by  permission  <5 
Her  Majesty,  Lord  EUenborough’s  Letters  to  the  Queen  during  th. 
Affghan  War.  Edited  by  Lord  COLCHES TER.  i  vol.,  8vo-.  * 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  and  LORD 

MELBOURNE.  By  the  late  Lord  DALLING  and  BULWER.  8vo 

JAPAN  and  the  JAPANESE.  By  Aime 

HUMBERT,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  Swiss  Confedemtinn 
From  the  French,  by  Mrs  CASHEL  HOEY,  and  Edited  by  W  H* 
BATES,  Assistant -Secretary  to  tfie  Royal  Geographical  S<Kietv 
Illustrated  by  207  Drawings  by  Italian  and  French  Artists  and 
Sketches  from  Photographs.  Large  quarto,  428.  ’ 

NANCY.  ■  By  Rhoda  Broughton,  Author  of 

‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower/  •  Hed  as  a  Rose  is  She/  ‘  Goodbye,  Sweet¬ 
heart*  3  vols.  [I^ow  ready, 

TERESINA  PEREGRIN  A;  or.  Fifty  Thousand 

,  Miles  of  Travel  round  the  World.  By  THERESA  YELVERTON 
Lady  A  VON MORE.  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  248. 

The  LIFE  and  WORK  of  THORVALDSEN. 

By  EUGENE  PLON.  From  the  French,  by  Mrs  CASHEL  HOEY. 
Imperial  8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations. 


LIFE  of  GREGORY 


PRINCIPLES 


ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 


SEVENTH. 

ly.  Translated  by 


By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  HAUGHTON,  F.R.S-,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  M.D.  Dublin,  and  D.C.L.  Oxford.  Second  Edition, 
with  111  Woodcuts.  8vo,  ijrice  218. 

The  ATLANTIC  to  the  PACIFIC;  What  to 

See.  and  How  to  See  it. 'By  JOHN  ERASTII3  LESTER.  M.A. 
With  Map,  Plan,  and  Six  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
price  6s. 

SUNLIGHT  for  the  SOUL  ;  Hymns  for 

Christian  Readers.  By  ALICE  FORREST.  Square  fcap.  8vo, 
price  38.  6d. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY,  1635-1663 

— Charles  I.  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  Reproduced  in 
the  style  of  the  period  to  which  the  Diary  relates.  Crown  8vo, 
price  78.  6d. 

The  CREEDS  of  ATHANASIUS,  SABEL- 

LIUS,  and  SWEDENBORG  examined  and  compared  with  each 
other.  By  the  Rev.  A.  CLISSOLD,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo,  price  is. 


FAMILIES 


SPEECH ;  Four  Lectures 


delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  F.  W. 
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